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THE DEPRESSION MAKES NEW DEMANDS 
UPON CRAFTMANSHIP IN TEACHING* 


CLYDE MILTON HILL 
Chairman, Department of Education and Professor of Secondary Education, 
Yale University 


Ni N OCTOBER 30, 1840, Emerson wrote Carlyle, 


We are a little wild here with numberless projects of social reform. 
Not a reading man but has a draft of a new Community in his waist- 

) coat pocket. One man renounces the use of animal food; and another 
"44 of coin; and another of domestic hired service; and another of the 
State; but on the whole we have a commendable share of reason and hope. 


In 1932 we are a little wild perhaps with numberless projects of edu- 
cational economy. Many men who do not read have vest pockets full of 
drafts of new budgets. One renounces the use of janitors; and another 
of music supervisors ; and another of elective curricula; and another would 
close the schools altogether. But on the whole we, too, in 1932 have a 
commendable share of reason and hope. 

Dean Briggs once said that one who makes foolish remarks about edu- 
cation may be assured that he is in good company. There is much evidence 
in support of the belief that one could also identify himself with very 
enviable social groups by pronouncing on the depression, its causes, when 
the corner is turned, etc. The vest pockets that yield solutions for the 
one are likely to be in the garments of persons who would not hesitate 
to hazard guesses about the other. When these two things are brought 
together, it requires little courage to make wise statements about them. 
However that may be, we all know with certainty a few things about the 
effect of the depression upon education. Every school in the country is in 
some degree adversely affected by shortage of funds. There is scarcely 
a community free from the necessity of radically revising its budget, and 
since the school item represents from 40 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
total, it cannot escape critical notice. 

The Secondary Schools Are Under Greatest Fire 

A superficial examination of school costs reveals clearly the discrepancy 
between per capita expenditures at the elementary and secondary levels. 
The marvelous growth of secondary schools in recent years undoubtedly 
reveals great public faith in them; nevertheless, in the general public 
esteem, the elementary school occupies a much more strategic position. 
Its necessity for the masses is undebatable. Its content is generally under- 
stood. In its physical plant, teaching load, and salary schedule, it obviously 
is subordinate in the school system and school expenditures to the high 
school. These and other similar facts together with the general tendency 
in times like these to trim from the top down make the high school par- 
ticularly vulnerable to attack. It is here, I think, rather than in the ele- 
mentary school that school officials will have greatest difficulty in holding 
the ground gained at such great cost in time and energy. 


*An address before the conference of the California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion, held at the University of Southern California, July 8, 1932. 
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One of the interesting features of the situation is the alarming ignorance 
displayed by school men in the face of the emergency. Not a week passes 
that I do not receive from principals and superintendents appeals for 
advice and help in which can be read desperation and even tragedy. Fora 
quarter of a century progressive school men have been smug in their belief 
that educational administration is rapidly becoming scientific in its opera- 
tion, but they have now. suddenly awakened to a realization of the fact 
that it has been concerned primarily with programs of expansion. Money 
was easy. Taxpayers were uncritical. Local pride was flattered. “Bigger 
and better” was the popular slogan, and the practical interpretation of the 
slogan seems to have been “the bigger, the better.” It is clear that educa- 
tional science has been much more concerned with how to get things into 
the program than with how to gets things out of the program. If this 
were not true, the files of principals and superintendents would yield much 
more reliable data to guide necessary retrenchment than now seem to be 
available. Curtailments should not have to be made upon such uncertain 
and unsatisfactory bases as “last in, first out.” Perhaps one of the dis- 
guised blessings involved in the situation will be the development of tech- 
niques for the more critical and sensitive evaluation of school teachers, 
of school equipment, and of school activities to the end that there may be 
a wiser expenditure of public money in the education of youth. 


Perhaps we shall learn how to build up educational reserves and bal- 
ances upon which we can draw in times of poor business. It is conceivable 
that we shall be less tolerant of waste in our schools than we have ever 
been in the past and that we shall permit only those parts of the program 
of activities which can withstand the most severe and critical evaluation 
to retain their places. I am not sure but that on the whole and in the long 
run the present very depressing experience will be a beneficent one for 
education. 


The Battle Will Be Won or Lost in the Classroom 


We are concerned today, however, with the immediate problems that 
confront us—with the emergency, if you please. Budgets have been 
drastically cut. Teachers and courses have been ruthlessly eliminated. 
New projects have been heartlessly abandoned. Salaries have been relent- 
lessly reduced. Programs have been seriously curtailed, with the sum total 
result of heavier teaching schedules, much larger classes, and less favorable 
teaching conditions. The serious problem in the final analysis appears in 
its concentrated form within the four walls of the classroom. It is here 
that the battle will be won or lost, and since this is true, no matter what 
may happen elsewhere, no matter what must be sacrificed in range of sub- 
jects studied and in administrative and teaching convenience, classroom 
efficiency must be maintained. My advice to school officials is to recog- 
nize as never before the importance of building up the efficiency and worth- 
whileness of sheer classroom performance. Here there must be no waste 
motion. Here there must be a higher degree of expertness than has here- 
tofore existed, and that in spite of exaggerated and exasperating, even 
apparently insurmountable, difficulties. 
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The implications of this suggestion for refinement in administrative 
procedure and in supervisory technique are obvious. But let it be said 
again, most of all, success or failure rests with the classroom teacher, for 
above all else “education is the play of one personality upon another per- 
sonality.” “It is the youth wanting to learn in comradeship with the man 
wanting to teach; it is the youth trembling with eagerness to become the 
highest and best possible for him, stimulated and lifted by the teacher 
whose holy task is to inspire the young life in its unfolding process of 
growth and achievement.” Superficial and sentimental interpretations of 
modern educational theory, to the contrary notwithstanding, every sensible 
school official knows that the teacher is the most important single factor 
in the school. 


Selection of Masterful Teachers the Most Important Problem 


Teacher selection, therefore, looms much larger than usual when a 
crisis arises. Not only are we expected to build up the staff by the addi- 
tion of strong teachers, but we are forced to refine the staff through the 
elimination of the least capable teachers. We must see to it that the most 
fit survive. Surely we can recognize under present conditions that merit 
alone counts, that it is much less important to keep Aunt Lucy’s daughter 
on the payroll than to retain the services of the best teacher in the system 
for the many sons and daughters of the John Does and the Richard Roes. 
The chief concern of school officials is to see to it that they select and 
retain the wisest and best equipped teachers, teachers whose highest quali- 
fication is “character begetting power—power to inspire others to their 
absolute best.” 

By what criteria can teachers be judged so that there is the best possible 
guarantee of giving first consideration to the maintenance of classroom 
efficiency during the depression? I shall not propose any novel scheme, 
but I shall attempt to answer the very practical question in a very practical 
way by emphasizing what I conceive to be absolutely essential factors in 
equipment for effective teaching. 

The first criterion of teacher selection is of course this: Has the in- 
dividual a good teaching personality? 

I shall not indulge in any elaborate discussion of this point. We are all 
agreed that personality is an indispensable part of the teacher’s equipment, 
although perhaps no two of us would agree exactly as to what we mean 
by the term. In fact, as I think of it, I really know only these four things 
about it: (1) Teaching personality is extremely difficult to analyze because 
when we find just what its components are, the whole personality has a 
curious way of being equal to more than the sum of its part; (2) There is 
no such thing as a general evaluation of teaching personality. Any time 
we attempt to size up teaching personality, it must be done in terms of 
the situation in which it is to express itself. After all, the question is not, 
“Has the teacher a good personality?” but rather, “Has the teacher a 
good personality in terms of the needs of the freshman mathematics class 
in school A?” (3) Every time we as employers venture to judge the per- 
sonality of a teacher, we reveal our own personalities. If you say that 
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teacher “A” has a good personality, and I contend that she has not, the 
difference of opinion arises from differences in our own personalities and 
the different ways in which we react to the personal characteristics of an- 
other. Perhaps we should always say, “In terms of my personality Miss 
“A” has a good or bad personality”—as the case may be. (4) There are 
so many compensating factors in pupil-teacher relationships that it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to make final evaluation of teaching personality. Our 
judgments are likely to be very superficial. A college teacher of my ac- 
quaintance has her Ph. D. degree from an eastern university. Her fea- 
tures are not attractive. She dresses with poor taste. She has a great 
mop of faded hair which she twists up on the top of her head so tight that 
she can scarcely bat her eyes. Upon this uncertain station her hats ride at 
treacherous angles. She is the perfect embodiment of the cartoonists’ con- 
ception of a “school marm.” When her students first assemble in her 
classes at the beginning of the year they are inclined to titter. After they 
have worked with her for two weeks, they hold her in high esteem. At 
the end of the first semester, they think she is beautiful, and there is always 
a good sprinkling of her students teaching in neighboring high schools 
who actually try to look like her. 

The superficial qualities which make up her personality quickly fade 
into the background when brought into the penetrating light of her brilliant 
intellect, her mastery of her subject, her devotion to her profession, her 
deep human sympathies. 

The second criterion for teacher selection is this: Js she an educated 
person? In other words, has she general scholarship, culture, and refine- 
ment—hbasic education, if you please? 

One of the dangers in American secondary education is the tendency 
to over-specialization on the part of teachers as regards the mastery of 
fields of knowledge, and kinds of work done. Not only do college cur- 
ricula (in many cases) permit narrow training, but the process is encour- 
aged (and increasingly so) by administrative regulations and devices. 
Teachers are no longer certificated to teach in high schools. They are 
certificated to teach individual subjects in high schools. In general, I am 


. in sympathy with such regulations, but I should never employ a teacher of. 


Latin who was not well enough educated to teach Ancient History, En- 
glish, or some of the modern languages. Not only from the practical 
necessity of flexibility in teaching ability should such breadth of knowl- 
edge be demanded, but for the more significant reason that a teacher who 
knows but one subject cannot possibly know that subject well. 

We have deplored the fact that our teachers are more interested in 
teaching the subject than they are in teaching the pupil. Educational litera- 
ture emphasizes constantly the importance of teaching the whole child, and 
yet increasingly administrative machinery and devices are set up which 
prevent this very thing. If Mary is out of school and gets behind her 
classmates in French, she is sent to the dean to explain her absence and 
to the coach to make up her deficiency. Too often there the matter rests, 
and when she returns to the classroom her teacher knows no more about 
her than when she left. It is when routine is broken that teachers have 
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their best chance to study their pupils. If the system denies the teacher 
her golden opportunities to learn her pupils, it must not expect her to 
teach them; it must expect her to think of her subject-matter first. No 
system is good which does not provide for sharing the privilege of studying 
pupils. 

In culture and refinement teachers should be the embodiment of every- 
thing we hope to have the pupils become. The importance of these items 
was brought home to me very forcibly a few years ago. I took up my resi- 
dence in an eastern city when my son was ready for the fourth grade. 
Naturally I looked to the public schools to provide his educational oppor- 
tunity. Before his arrival I visited his prospective classroom. It was 
presided over by an alert young woman. My conversation with her revealed 
the fact that she was a recent graduate of a normal school and ranked near 
the top of her class. She was familiar with the scientific studies in the 
teaching of reading and spelling. The details of her class work were well 
managed, but her racial background was such that even under the most 
favorable conditions it could not have provided the cultural equipment 
essential to good teaching. 

Upon investigation I discovered a private elementary school which was 
staffed by the wives of university professors. Without exception they were 
widely travelled and had a first-hand knowledge and appreciation of litera- 
ture, art, music, and drama. They knew naught of teaching method; 
neither did they know that studies of the teaching of reading and spelling 
had been made, but they fairly radiated the culture and refinement that 
was a very part of them. It is only when these two desirable elements in 
equipment for good teaching are brought into sharp contrast that we can 
properly evaluate them. 

The third criterion for teacher selection emphasizes the importance of 
specialized knowledge. Does the teacher have a knowledge of the subject- 
matter to be taught? Is she a master of the skills to be imparted? Has 
she a clear vision of the ideals to be passed on? 

A few years ago I recommended a young college graduate, a Ph. D., 
for a position as teacher of English in a near-by high school. After three 
months the principal of the school who was delighted to secure the services 
for his high school staff of a person so well educated, gave me the Mace- 
donian cry. The young man was failing, and he needed help. The fault 
lay in the fact that although the young man had a fine background for 
teaching English, unusual indeed, he had lost sight of the fact that any- 
thing had been written since the death of Milton. He knew English, but 
he did not know the subject-matter to be taught to high school freshmen 
and sophomores. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the teacher’s 
ideals. If I were asked, “What is the essential feature of the high school ?” 
I would quote a recent writer and say, “It is the life of the school; it is the 
soul of the school, as expressed in its customs and traditions and in the 
resultant of the silent influences of its human relationships, whichever 
holds up this high standard of living, that life is more than growth and 
adjustment, it is the conscious striving after ideals.” To achieve the pri- 
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mary function of the secondary school in a democracy, namely, to prepare 

for life here and now, the teacher’s vision must be such that each today will 

be better than its yesterday in the intent and extent of its wholesome, help- 
ful activities ; better in the finish of the work done; better in the reach and 
range of the ideals striven for. 

In the fourth place: “Has the teacher mastered the art of teaching? 
Has she technical knowledge? Has she technical skill? Has she teaching 
insight and resourcefulness? 

While I would not suggest for a moment that the emergency we are 
facing will force us to abandon our ideals of the importance of the pupil- 
centered situation in behalf of a reversion to the teacher-centered school, 
I do believe that larger classes, and more heterogeneous groups will make 
enlarged demands upon the teacher’s craftmanship. 

We all subscribe to the dictum that since the pupil learns his own reac- 
tions and nothing more, his activity in the learning situation transcends 
all else, but I am strongly of the opinion that the real quality, the worth- 
whileness, the wholesomeness, of the pupil’s activity is somehow, in some 
remote way, tied up with what the teacher does, her point of view. 

Twenty years ago many educators, notably Professor Bagley, wisely 
insisted upon the importance of teaching resourcefulness. In my judgment 
the time has come for a reconsideration of the very skills so ably defended 
by these leaders in our profession. 

In our efforts, therefore, to maintain teaching efficiency we must moti- 
vate to the utmost the improvement in teaching resourcefulness as it is 
expressed in such commonplace, old-fashioned teacher activities as: 

1. Aptness and fertility of illustration. 

2. Clearness and lucidity of explanation. 

3. Keen sensitiveness to evidence of misunderstanding and misinterpretation on 
the part of pupils. 

Dexterity and alertness in devising and selecting problems and framing ques- 

tions that will focus the attention at just the right points. 

A sense of humor that will relieve tense and wearisome situations. 

Ability to suspend judgment and yet avoid chronic neutrality. 

The intellectual humility that means a bias toward a reasoned support of each 

point presented. 

Ability to create an attitude in the class that is favorable to industry and 

application, and which makes good work and adequate results matters of 

course. 

9. Sensitiveness to evidences of inattention and lack of aggressive effort upon 
the part of pupils. 

10. Ability to develop interests in pupils that will be more than transitory and 
that will carry over to other subjects and other phases of life. 

11. A sense of proportion that insures the emphasis of salient topics and dis- 
tinguishes clearly between the fundamental and the accessory; partly depen- 
dent upon— 

12. A clear perception of ends. 


an 


@ 


Professional Ideals and Attitudes of Teachers 
And finally, we must be assured that our teachers have professvonal 
ideals and attitudes. Classroom efficiency cannot be maintained by teachers 
whose appreciations of educational aims and functions are dull or hazy. 
Many high school teachers who are very busy about their classrooms pro- 
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voking this activity and that are so uncertain about goals as to make about 
as much progress as the 
old man who had a wooden leg, and who hobbled all around on his artificial peg. 
He hobbled to a bar—this was many moons ago—and he stayed there longer 
than he’d really ought, you know. In the wee small hours he essayed to travel 
home, all unsteady on his legs and bewildered in his dome; but he hadn’t got 
far when his arboreous pin struck a hole in the sidewalk and slipped right in. 
Yes, it slipped right in, and it stuck right tight, and the owner of the limb 
was anchored for the night. Did he holler for help? He assuredly did not. For 
he never knew what happened, this befuddled old sot. But he hobbled right 
on with one good prop, and he never stopped to think, and he never thought to 
stop. And his ligneous limb, still stuck right tight, and he walked around him- 
self the “holdam” night. 


In the interest of co-operative effort which efficiency demands, pro- 
fessional conduct on the part of every teacher is imperative. The teachers 
we retain in our staffs must be more than usually sensitive to acts and 
motives inconsistent with professional standards. They must refrain from 
indulgence in petty personal jealousies and discontent which consume enor- 
mous amounts of energy that might otherwise be at the disposal of the 
pupils. All of these latter items, of course, are dependent upon profes- 
sional perspectives, mental backgrounds, points of view which can only be 
acquired through an understanding and an appreciation of educational 
evolution; an understanding of the present organization and function of 
educational institutions and agencies ; an understanding of the relationship 
of education to other human institutions. 

In the present situation, quite apart from any consideration of progress, 
merely holding our own in the secondary schools depends upon the pro- 
fessional equipment of our teachers. If communities invite young people 
to come to their high schools, they are in honor bound to provide for them 
the most effective teaching their money can buy. In normal times it is 
hard to believe that large imposing buildings, even auditoriums with stained 
glass windows, are a substitute for carefully planned and thoroughly tested 
educational programs. Neither an elaborate extra-curriculum nor athletic 
enthusiasm nor involved administrative technique can camouflage poor 
scholarship and inefficient teaching. Now more than ever our teachers 
must be men and women of broad culture, of intense human interests and 
of deep human sympathies. Even during a depression if we take advan- 
tage of the rare opportunities to select and retain only the best teachers, 
we can maintain a high degree of efficiency in our schools. 

In the final analysis, the measure of the school is not found in the 
completeness of its physical equipment nor the variety of its courses, nor 
the size of its classes. Libraries and laboratories are of small consequence 
unless they are in the hands of masterful teachers. The measure of the 
modern high school is found in the character of its faculty. The depression 
will deprive our boys annd girls of this generation of much in the way of 
physical equipment, of range of subjects offered, of beauty, convenience, 
and comfort in surroundings ; but alert, resourceful, sensible principals and 
superintendents will see to it that they are not deprived of the sunshine 
of genial teaching and loving companionship in which they can grow, 
unfold, and develop into the best possible men and women. 
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Oy BesVZ7TRODUCTION. As mechanical inventions have simplified 
~aal ni labor, men have enjoyed leisure time in increasing amounts; 
ld } as means of rapid transportation and communication have 
Sey RD) 4 been developed, the broadened contacts have aroused general 
interests in highly specialized activities. The increased free- 
dom of the people resulting from labor-saving devices and the growing 
interest in general education have resulted in the raising of the compulsory 
age limit for school attendance in many states. Compulsory attendance 
laws have forced into the secondary schools a body of pupils for whom 
the schools have inappropriate offerings. The presence of this group 
makes the thoughtful educator of today realize that the content of the 
school curriculum of the present day is not sufficiently broad adequately 
to meet the needs of the children it would serve. New subjects are now 
being added. It is necessary that each subject, whether new or old, be 
scrutinized with care to make certain that its purposes are in harmony 
with the general purposes of education, that the content which it offers 
provides excellent means for the realizing of these purposes, and that the 
methods employed show a scientific use of selected content in an evidently 
conscious attempt to realize objectives which have been rightly adjudged 
worthy. 
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General Statement of Purpose, Content, and Method. The term pur- 

pose in its broadest sense includes all of those incentives and drives to 
thought and action which induce, inspire, impel, or urge the individual to 
think, to act, or otherwise to participate in or enjoy a mental, emotional, 
or physical experience. Out of the sharing of purposes and the respond- 
ing to urges or drives come the utilization of the materials at hand, the 
content, and the achievement of outcomes such as increased knowledge 
of facts, increased understandings and deeper appreciations, and new or 
better established habits or skills. 
*" The individual’s response to the urges or drives may take on negative, 
zero, or positive phases; from rebellion and defiance at one end of the 
scale, through listless compliance at or near the zero point, to intensive 
and well considered efforts in the act of mastering new content, discover- 
ing new facts, evaluations, solutions, or processes. It follows that the out- 
comes of the educative process will be of greater worth if the purposes 
of the pupil and those of the course are in one-to-one correspondence. 





*A paper read by the writer April 16, 1932, at the Mathematics Section of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Educational Conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The term content as here used includes textbook and collateral refer- 
ences, set exercises and problems, maps, charts, laboratory, shop and gym- 
nasium equipment, excursions and activities, all printed matter and mate- 
rials, all experiences, and teacher contributions utilized by the pupil in 
his responses to his urges to act in an effort to achieve the goals which 
he has accepted as his own or those which he has invented for himself. 

The content used may, of course, vary on a scale of values from the 
point of being a real hindrance, through the point of being of just no 
value, to the point of being well selected, fairly well organized, and dis- 
tinctly useful to the pupil in achieving his tentatively accepted purposes. 
The place of the teacher in relation to content is that of the experienced 
and resourceful guide who suggests possible selections and uses as helpful 
means in achieving the goals desired. Content obviously has no place in 
the instructional program save as means are provided thereby for the 
achievement of desired objectives. : 

The term method as here used relates to the manner in which the con- 
tent is utilized by the pupil under the direction of the teacher in the pupil’s 
attempt to realize the accepted goals of the course or unit of experience. 
Here the teacher is the director of method of attack. He must not be too 
much in evidence, for the pupil should develop and master his method ; the 
teacher must not be too far away, for too much wasteful effort must not 
be expended. A knowledge of purposes, content, and of the learning 
protess will guide the teacher in giving just those suggestions which will 
make pupil success highly probable. 

Again on a linear scale, method may vary in type from positive hin- 
drance, through neglect, to well-timed and well-planned suggestions and 
real inspiration. 

From the general statements as to the meaning and nature of purpose, 
content, and method, we will now proceed to examine with some detail 
the specific objectives to be achieved, the content elements which are valid 
and useful, and methods which will be fruitful in the attainment of the 
several selected goals. 


Purpose. A statement is here given which consists of the general 
objectives of secondary education, as seen by the writer, and a corre- 
sponding list of objectives for secondary school mathematics. In the latter 
list, an attempt is made to point out instances wherein achievements in 
mathematics contribute definitely to the achievements of the general ob- 
jectives of secondary education. Obviously no such subject holds a right- 
ful place in the secondary school curriculum which does not make a real 
contribution to the attainment of a truly worthy list of goals of secondary 
education. 

From an exhaustive cooperative study of the general objectives of sec- 
ondary education, it seems reasonable to assume that the directed thinking 
activities and experiences of pupils should develop abilities in the following 
ten spheres: 
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General Objectives of Secondary Education 


. Developing Physical Fitness. Information on healthful living, with an appre- 


ciation of the ideal of a sound mind in a sound body, conducive to personal 
health habits of a high order gained through the conscious application of the 
principles of hygienic living in a scientific health program. 


. Applying Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena. An in- 


creased command of the fundamental processes, extended to include English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, aand the language symbols of the fine arts, 
with an appreciation of the importance of these fundamental processes, to- 
gether with a realization of the need for skill in their application to scientific 
and socially worthwhile situations provided by the subject-matter and the 
social program of the school. 


. Discovering Interests and Aptitudes. Information on the pursuits of mankind, 


with a variety of experiences gained through doing the ordinary unspecialized 
tasks in one’s daily activities and through the prescribed cultural and pre- 
vocational contacts of the school, thus giving a basis for educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum. Information on and practice in 
forming habits of developing one’s physical, mental, and moral resources, thus 
securing for the individual, through self-directed projects, maximum develop- 
ment in resourceful living. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Proficiency 
evidenced by acquiring one or more vocational skills, or by meeting entrance 
requirements for technical or academic schools of higher rank. 


Participating in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Informa- 
tion on a variety of zsthetic or recreational activities together with an appre- 
ciation of their values for post-school leisure hours gained through habits of; 
participating in many such school-group experiences. 


. Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Knowl- 


edge of responsibilities implied in group membership, gained through habits of 
co-operating in worthy school enterprises, with information on social customs 
and regard for high moral standards; habits of responding in socially ap- 
proved ways to the stimuli which group life affords, developing thereby group 
consciousness, respect for established laws, strong ethical character, reverence 
towards God; practice in stimulating others to their best efforts in improving 
existing standards of personal and group conduct. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. An appreciation of home-making ideals 
through a knowledge of worthy examples, with practice in developing habits 
of skillful performance in many units of activity essential to the enrichment 
of home life. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Informa- 
tion on peoples and events in the past, with a sympathetic understanding of 


‘ their contributions to human progress tending to the habitual interpretion of 


individuals of the several racial or national groups in terms of the then exist- 
ing group standards. 


Understanding the Significance of Larger Group Relationships in the World 
Today. Information on the family, religious, economic, industrial, and politi- 
cal relationships of the peoples of the world at large, learning thereby the 
mutual independence of individuals and groups, developing an international 
consciousness with broad, sympathetic understanding and tolerance for the 
views of others, as well as a clear recognition of various phases of social 
progress.? 


1 Adapted from the list of Junior High School Objectives given in Junior High School 
Procedure, by Touton, F. C., and Struthers, A. B. Ginn and Company. 
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Specific Objectives to Be Reached Through the Mathematics 


1. 


10. 


Curriculum of the Secondary School 


Developing Healthful Living. Ability to construct and read health charts. 
Ability to make the necessary computations for well-balanced menus. Appre- 
ciation of the monetary value of good health and physical fitness to individuals 
and to groups. 

Applying Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena. Ability 
to apply the fundamental processes to problems of interest, taxes, insurance, 
banking, etc. Skill in mathematical processes necessary for further study of 
the social and the physical sciences and trades. Practice in reading the printed 
page which involves quantitative concepts. Skill in making accurate observa- 
tions and careful measurements and in recording them. 

Discovering Interests and Aptitudes. Increased understanding of business, 
trades, commerce, industry, the sciences, and leisure time activities through a 
growing knowledge of applications of mathematics. Mental satisfaction in 
grasping mathematical theory and principles for their own sake. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum. Some skill in the use of simple 
formulz, equations and graphs. Knowledge of devices and methods used in 
solving simple mathematical problems in commerce and engineering. Practice 
in thinking through problems to their logical conclusions. Practice in seeking 
situations in which a knowledge of secondary-school mathematics is useful. 
Developing imagination through the broadening grasp of the concepts of 
number, space and time, and infinity. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Skill in the 
mathmatics necessary for business and the trades. Knowledge of the mathe- 
matics essential to advanced study in general, technical, or scientific training. 
Appreciation of the economy and conciseness of mathematical symbolism. 
Participating in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Apprecia- 
tion of the mathematical terms used in Literature. Skill in the mathematics 
necessary for recreational work such as building aeroplane models or boats, 
measuring heights and distances, etc. Appreciation of the geometric designs 
in architecture, landscape gardening, nature. Recognition of symmetry. Some 
practice in solving mathematical puzzles. 

Establishing High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Prac- 
tice in keeping personal and school group accounts so that all will be treated 
fairly. Practice in checking for accuracy all work done. Recognition of the 
existence of eternal laws as exhibited in mathematical methods. 

Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Practice in keeping personal and family 
accounts and in making the family budget. Knowledge of the mathematics 
necessary for correct computation of interest on investments and for the 
making of sound judgments on investments. Continued practice in noting 
the applications of mathematics to family group interests. 

Evaluating the Past and Determining Its Contribution to the Present. Appre- 
ciation of the contribution to modern science and living conditions made by the 
work of great mathematicians of the past. Information on the number sys- 
tems and methods of computation of the peoples of past ages. Recognition 
of the continuity of mathematical development as revealing the time-sur- 
mounting power of human intellect. 

Understanding the Significance of Larger Group Relationships in the World 
Today. Knowledge of different systems of weights and measures, trade bal- 
ances and debts. Knowledge of world commerce and international and mone- 
tary systems. Appreciation of the development of world friendships through 
international mathematics associations. 


Obviously each mathematics course in the secondary school curriculum 
should make evident and worthy contribution to the realization of the goals 
of the mathematics curriculum. When we have established what seems to 
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be a reasonable set of goals for a course, we have the determiners of that 
course. The explanatory materials, the exercises, the drills, the recitations, 
the projects—all that we do in or through the classroom is determined, or 
should be determined by the purposes of the course. These purposes 
guide in the selection of content and in the method of manipulating the 
materials so as to make possible the maximum of learning. Even the final 
step of the course, the examination, is thus determined by the purposes of 
the course. Examinations should be more than a mere measure of the 
mastery of the content of a course. To a certain extent, examinations 
should reveal to pupils the progress they have made in achieving the general 
objectives of education. The purposes are, throughout, the determining 
factors. We, as teachers, might well plan to spend many hours in getting 
as clearly as we may in our minds the particular experiences and abilities 
which we wish our students to have. Hours thus spent would greatly 
enhance the contributions of a course in realizing the goals of education. 


Content as Means of Achieving Purposes. The content prescribed by 
the makers of the course of study and provided by teachers and textbook 
writers must be of such a nature as to call forth worthwhile activity on 
the part of the learner. The worthy qualities of the activities called forth 
are determined by at least two general criteria: (1) the possibilities of 
transfer of the facts, appreciations, and skills to non-mathematical life 
situations, and (2) the possibility of direct use of the facts, appreciations, 
and skills learned. 

Transfer values, though not in seeming good repute today, must not 
be underestimated. Experience is a great teacher. Situations are fre- 
quently encountered which have many identical elements. When all of 
the elements of two situations are had in common by each, the mastery of 
one situation makes the mastery of the other a mere matter of routine. 
Social life of today presents few such situations. Rather, sequential situa- 
tions almost always present some new elements, and some modification of 
previously used habits must be employed. Yet, in the main, old habits are 
used which are called forth by significant elements recognized in the situa- 
tions met. Situations are met successfully and economically by the transfer 
of habits of thinking and movement used in old situations or they are met 
with much waste by trial and error methods. 

In this discussion no attempt is made to prove that transfer of training 
does exist, nor is an attempt made to determine or to report the amount. 
It is asserted that transfer must exist on the ground of plain common 
sense, for since situations are seldom entirely similar, without transfer we 
would depend all too frequently on the wasteful processes of trial and 
error. On the question of the amount of transfer to be expected, a noted 
psychologist has said that “If the habits formed in the study of chemistry 
lead a pupil to become even 1 per cent more scientific in his attack on 
situations involving other fields, still the study of chemistry could be justi- 
fied on transfer values, if the resulting scientific training spreads to enough 
other fields.” 
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The scientific-industrial-technical age in which we live calls for pains- 
taking account-keeping, for estimates and judgments of quantity and 
values, for closely-calculated exchanges of goods and values, for controlled 
individual, family, and civic expenditures, to all of which training in num- 
ber habits transfer—the wider and broader the range of concrete applica- 
tions, the greater the possibility of the transfer of such training to new 
situations. 


The present and possible future use to be made of the facts, evaluations, 
and skills learned in secondary-school mathematics must be recognized 
along with the criterion of transfer as the twin-determiners of content to be 
selected for instructional purposes. The uses of mathematics in adolescent 
and adult life are, it would seem, possible of classification under the fol- 
lowing major heads: 

1. Uses of mathematics made by all individuals in normal living as purchasers 
and consumers of goods and amusements. In this connection it should be 
noted that simple applications of the fundamentals of mathematics made 
available for the pupils provide opportunity for self-exploration, zsthetic 
enjoyment, and a basic understanding of the progress of civilization. It has 
been claimed that the system of Hindu Arabic numerals is probably one of 
the truly great inventions of the human mind. 

2. Uses of mathematics made by individuals in general reading, varying in type 
from the reading of the content of the daily newspaper and popular fiction to 
that of the Literary Digest and the Atlantic Monthly. 

3. Uses made by shopkeepers, tradesmen, foremen in industry, bookkeepers, office 
assistants, and the like. 


4. Uses made by architects, engineers, navigators, accountants, and all workers 
in the field of applied sciences. 
5. Uses made by scientists in the several and varied fields of research and dis- 


covery such as biology, physics, chemistry, astronomy, psychology, and educa- 
tion. 


6. Uses made by college and university instructors in mathematics, by mathe- 
matical theorists, and by research workers in the field of mathematics. 


In many ways the needs of the groups defined in 1 to 6 above are dis- 
tinct and when taken in the order listed constitute an ascending scale in 
social and scientific significance. The groups overlap, of course, from the 
upper to the lower end of the scale, since mathematical theorists, scientists, 
and engineers make very practical applications of the fundamental proc- 
esses in making their computations and keeping their records, while all 
groups are constituted of individuals who read the printed page, spend 
money, pay bills, and keep bank accounts. 

When looked at in terms of grade-placement it seems reasonable to 
assume that the needs of the first group should be satisfied to a considerable 
extent in the elementary and junior high school programs, the needs of the 
second group in the secondary school and junior college, of the third 
group in the upper division of the college, of the fifth and sixth groups in 
graduate schools of the leading universities. Though groups numbered 
four, five, and six require training in the mastery of the fundamentals of 
mathematics as do individuals in groups one, two, and three, it must not 
be considered essential that involved applications of the fundamentals 
should be included in the curricula of groups one, two, and three, for the 
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reason that groups four, five, and six will make use of involved processes. 
Such applications and processes should be taught if and when needed. 


Method. It is maintained in this discussion that methods of teaching 
mathematics are ways of arranging situations and manipulating available 
content to the end that agreed-upon goals or objectives may be consciously, 
successfully, and economically approached. Potent determiners of method 
are: 

1. The teacher’s understanding of the general objectives of secondary education 
and the objectives of the mathematics curriculum as they contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives of secondary education. 

2. The teacher’s knowledge of the several levels of content as determined by 
an analysis and classification of the future mathematical needs of adolescents 
and adults. 

Mathematical knowledge and experience of the teacher. 

The teacher’s understanding of the learning process; characteristic differences 
of bright and dull children with necessary adjustment of teaching methods to 
meet these needs; the laws of learning, readiness, exercise, and effect; the 
learning curve and the curve of forgetting; value of directed pupil and group 
thinking and doing in lesson assignment contrasted with values resulting from 
recitation and error correction on the results of undirected pupil efforts. 

5. The teacher’s knowledge of the true nature of the learner; that is, his bio- 
logical and social heredity; physical, mental, and social maturity; his needs 
as shown by physical and mental examination and achievement records; and 
the range of individual differences in each class group. 

A statement of the several levels or types of mathematics content seg- 
regated as to the needs of several groups of adults who use mathematics of 
varied types has been given under the discussion of the function of con- 
tent in this paper. The teacher who possesses adequate information on the 
nature of the mathematical processes used by each of these six groups of 
adults as there designated is certain to make wise selections for instruc- 
tional purposes from among the wide range of mathematical concepts and 
processes. 

With content organized for teaching purposes as it is, so far as most 
teachers are concerned, one of the most powerful determiners of method is 
the knowledge of the pupil or group which is in the consciousness of the 
teacher. Granting that the teacher knows the general purposes of sec- 
ondary education and of the course, and granting that he has a real 
knowledge and command of the teaching process, a most important step 
yet remains—that of learning of the several interests and capacities of 
the learners. Instructional procedures which are not pitched to the needs 
of the learners are uneconomical and directed too largely by chance. As 
the doctor diagnoses his patients, so the teacher must diagnose his pupil. 
Treatment should be based on an accurate and thorough diagnosis. 

Method in teaching mathematics is much influenced by the teacher’s 
understanding of the learning processes. Knowledge of the characteristic 
differences between learners of the bright and dull types is certain to lead 
the teacher to provide richer types of work for bright pupils and increased 
repetitions with very carefully-graded content elements for the dull pupils. 
The bright pupil may master principles and abstractions quickly, whereas 
the dull pupil learns best by giving attention to situations in which con- 
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crete elements are much in evidence. The teacher who knows the learning 
process is certain to provide cumulative reviews before items once learned 
fall below the level of recall. Possibly more important than all else is the 
activity of the teacher which directs the thinking of the pupil. The teach- 
ing situations which stand out most clearly in the memory of the writer 
are those classes in secondary-school mathematics in which a minimum of 
time was spent in the usual recitation procedures, with the major portion 
of the time spent in directing the thinking of the pupils in their attack 
upon problems which were new to pupils—new processes carried on jointly, 
verbal problems thought through to the point of grasping the quantitative 
relationships involved, new original exercises in geometry read and analyzed, 
clues suggested and tested, problems solved in the different ways that 
would result from the following of the different clues accepted for trial. 
It is the conviction of the writer that real training in thinking and learn- 
ing comes from active association with thinkers and learners. Group think- 
ing will solve many difficulties for the majority of the pupils; for the 
upper 25 per cent of the class group additional problems may be assigned 
with practically no class group work allotted. Teachers of mathematics 
too seldom attack new problems before a class. Such work is important. 
If it may not be provided, certainly the thinking of class groups may be 
directed in new processes and applications. The learner will get much 
needed guidance in class-group work where thinking is evident. 


The Learner's Method. One of the major values in the study of mathe- 
matics is the mastery of methods of work which will be useful in meeting 
situations which involve number and quantity in particular. The carry- 
over or transfer of the methods thus learned is by no means an insignificant 
outcome from such study in secondary schools. 


An extended statement of study procedures for secondary-school 
mathematics is here given: 


Equip Yourself for Effective Study 


1. Keep Physically Fit. Decide upon and adhere to a plan which provides for 
sufficient time for school work, sleep, nourishing food, and outdoor exercise. 
The study of mathematics demands physical and mental efficiency. Steady 
nerves, a clear head, and straight thinking are necessary for successful work 
in courses in mathematics. 


2. Plan Your Study Room. Your workroom should be quiet, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, and not too warm; provide yourself with a desk or table and a 
straight chair; plan for a bookrack and storage space for drawing-board, 
T-square, paper, drawing instruments, and other essential supplies. 


3. Budget Your Time. Make and live up to a well-planned schedule, and keep 
all assignments and problems up to date; if you lag behind, the work will 
become a burden and interest soon will be gone. Review difficult portions of 
your work, allowing an interval of eight to ten hours, if possible. This review 
helps you in straightening out confused points. 

4. Utilize Mathematics Textbooks Effectively. Learn how to use your text- 
books, drawings, rules, references, and tables of powers, roots and logarithms. 
Know the proper use of all the tools you have, such as the hints, helps, solu- 
tions of problems, references, and definitions of your text. Learn exactly 
where to find much used formule and definitions. 
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11. 
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Master Library Technique. Learn to use efficiently the library facilities, such 
as card catalogues, indexes, and standard reference books. Become acquainted 
with the resources of the mathematics section of your library and familiarize 
yourself with the location and use of books of tables, engineering handbooks, 
and the like. As you advance in mathematics, you will profit increasingly 
from collateral texts and readings. 


Master the Scientific Method. Read and interpret accurately, arrange relevant 
materials, facts, and conditions in a logical order; concentrate on essential 
steps for solution; consummate your work with logical conclusions or correct 
answers; be accurate. 


Secure Equipment for the Study of Mathematics. Provide essential materials, 
reference books, texts, paper, pencils, drawing-board, drawing instruments, 
and graph paper. References, texts, and tables of logarithms, and squares 
and cubes should be at hand. Own your own textbooks, rulers, compasses, 
protractors, drawing-board, and calculation tables. 

Record Assignments in Mathematics. Write out each assignment accurately, 
making careful notes on problems involved, hints on solutions, explanations, 
drawings, sample solutions given by the instructor; to be prepared to attack 
your work intelligently saves time and results in accomplishment and satis- 
faction. 


Use Effective Study Procedure 


Review. Think over rapidly the outstanding points and major issues of the 
previous lessons, so far as these are pertinent to the new assignment, before 
beginning advanced work. Freely use algebra and geometry in your study 
of trigonometry. Review previous methods; organize those already acquired. 
Classify methods and special devices. Look up important rules and formule 
directly connected with the work in hand. 


Scan Assignment as a Whole. Size up the whole unit in a general, common 
sense sort of way before beginning the detail work. With the important 
facts to be mastered or processes to be learned or used before you, select the 
probable best method of attack for the assignment. Try to classify and group 
problems. 


Learn Meanings of New Terms. New terms, definitions, symbols, rules, 
methods, and concepts involved in the new material should be analyzed, under- 
stood and learned; then used wherever possible in proofs and explanations. It 
is better to learn rules well when you first meet them; memorize the best 
formulation that you can work out. Do not store up trouble for yourself by 
letting fundamental points go by uncomprehended; insist on clear ideas of 
the elemental concepts. 


Relate Assignments to Course Objects. Note the place of the assignment in 
reaching the objectives of the course. Try to find its logical place in your 
outline of the entire course, as well as its purpose in the larger unit of the 
course on which you are working. 


Concentrate. Make up your mind to learn mathematics; a right attitude will 
help by keeping you alert and persistent. Attack each assignment with vigor 
and determination. Study the explanation in the text and work type examples 
according to the directions given, in order better to understand the process. 
Within the limits of your time-budget, accept no help until you have exhausted 
your own possibilities; in your own book note down serious difficulties in the 
margin on the page where they occur, and use these notes in asking your 
instructor for help. Read carefully and think through your problem, bring- 
ing to bear on it your previous knowledge and experience. 


Visualize Mathematical Conditions and Relationships. Analyze conditions, 
facts, constructions and figures. Observe objectives approached, or proce- 
dures called for. Organize your attack; if a problem is involved, take time 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


24. 


to set down all the steps clearly and in good, logical sequence. Note care- 
fully the quantitative relations involved. A good outline will serve as a 
memory aid, and also show the relations of various methods. 


Use Thought Links. Do your work for yourself, persevering even if it is 
hard, and make use of any possible short-cuts; do as much work as possible 
mentally, but set down all steps clearly and in order. Seek to discover eco- 
nomical methods in mathematical processes. Watch for opportunities to use 
cancellation, simplification, and factoring. Follow prescribed order in your 
problem solving; make all drawings, diagrams, and demonstrations with 
sufficient care, and designate the several steps in the solution carefully so as 
to facilitate checking and later reviews. 


Organize and Summarize. Have a reason for each step and strive for correct 
procedure and logical development in the solution of problems. Use “form 
problems” as a check on your interpretations of rules. Drill for mastery; 
continue drill until you attain speed and accuracy. Master important rules 
to prevent forgetting. Make your statements or questions clear, definite, and 
concise. 


Check Your Mathematics Work. Consciousness of mastery is necessary for 
satisfaction of individual achievement. See that the results of your work 
meet fully the requirements of the problems. The answers should be reason- 
able, of the necessary degree of accuracy, and clearly expressed, since mathe- 
matics of all subjects requires unfailing accuracy and exactness to the appro- 
priate degree. Never omit a check if it is practicable. Consider the reason- 
ableness of your answers and whether any conditions should be placed upon 
them. Be neat; in work neatly arranged, careless errors are more easily 
detected. 


Apply Facts Learned. Look for practical applications of the problems and 
techniques involved and relate them to the progress towards the desired 
results. Apply each new method learned; continually seek applications in 
which you can test the new powers you are acquiring. Solve old problems by 
your newest methods, to increase your command of short-cuts. 


Correlate Daily. Relate each achievement to the preceding one. Link the 
new ideas presented with the objectives set for the course. Refer to geometry, 
algebra, and arithmetic for similarities and dissimilarities in content, proce- 
dure, and application. 


Recall Major Points. Review and fix important elements and solutions ; pick 
out the most significant and impress them strongly on your memory; review 
processes. Stimulate and clarify your ideas of the processes used by review- 
ing the steps in the solution of each type of exercise, after you have finished 
each lesson. 


Plan for Continuous Improvement 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary. Work constantly to acquire a larger mathematics 
vocabulary. Insist on getting the meanings from mathematical textbooks; 
force yourself to use mathematical language. 


Increase Your Ability to Read. Learn the best techniques of silent reading. 
Try to increase in both rate and comprehension, and thus enlarge your field 
of thought and exploration. Learn to analyze statements into their significant 
facts and stated relationships. 


Develop Ability to Grasp Fundamentals. Learn to discriminate between 
major and minor considerations and to discard nonessentials. Look for logical 
development of procedure. 


Take the Scholarly Attitude. Mastery brings satisfaction. Neatness, accuracy, 
correct solutions, thoughts well expressed, and thoroughness, are all essential 
to the best success in accomplishment. Take the time necessary to do your 
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work well. Hasty, careless work discourages and dissatisfies. Take pride 
in work for w~rk’s sake, and in knowing your subject thoroughly. 

25. Contribute to sruup Discussion. Try to contribute to the work of the group. 
Facts and procedures found important in the study of a subject should be 
emphasized, preferably in group discussions. Make your contribution clear, 
definite, and brief. 

26. Note Your Progress. Watch for signs of increase in rate of work, clarity of 
understanding, grasp of knowledge of the subject-matter of the course, and 
of ability to apply procedures and methods. Look for improvement in your 
methods of work, speed of work and achievement, and for increased interest 
in and enjoyment of your work in mathematics. Try to surpass your own 
previous records. 

27. Develop Initiative. Become Self-reliant. Learn to develop all the rules you 
will need. Assure yourself that you can deal with limiting and other special 
cases. Strive for a growing interest in the subject. Be zealous for knowl- 
edge. Try new problems, procedures, and methods, in order to test and use 
your ability. Resourcefulness is conducive to better work and increased 
activity and may be improved through practice. 

28. Plan for Continued Growth. Purposeful activity improves your scholarship. 
High standards and mastery consistent with your full ability should be in- 
cluded in your aims. To this end sustained application and concentrated 
effort are necessary. Mathematics is basic to so much in science, art, and 
industry; you may well encourage yourself in a continued study of mathe- 
matics, either for its own sake, or as a powerful tool for use in other fields. 
It is a mark of superiority to put yourself in a position where you have need 
of mathematics.” 


Résumé. In this discussion, consideration has been given to the place 
of purpose and content, and to the importance of both teacher and learner’s 
method in achieving the purposes or goals of the course. These purposes, 
it has been maintained, should be clear in the thinking of the teacher and 
consciously approached by the learner. A statement of the purposes of 
secondary education and of the mathematics curriculum is proposed, the 
latter being one of the several means of achieving an important phase of 
the former. A list of six groups of users of mathematics was made with 
a suggestion as to varied types of content suited to these groups. Con- 
sideration was given to the equipment of the teacher essential to the efficient 
direction of the learning process in mathematics. Finally a statement is 
given in some detail showing the procedures of the learner in achieving his 
maximum mastery of the content presented in the mathematics curriculum 
as one of the several approaches to his attainment of the goals of secondary 
education. 


2Adapted from Effective Study Procedures by von KleinSmid, R. B., and Touton, 
F. C., published by the University of Southern California Press. 








THE GENERAL AIMS OF SECONDARY 
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Y TEXT this morning is taken from one of our sacred writ- 
ings, the Journal of the N. E. A. for March of this year, one 
of the early chapters, the third verse. It reads as follows: 

y y “The high schools of today are performing many wonderful 

services but they are not sufficiently close to contemporary life.” 

I shall not attempt to expound this text with thoroughness, but only 
to illustrate some of its implications. I shall assume that the seven cardinal 
principles supply the authentic guide lines for the reconstruction of the 
secondary curriculum. Not because these principles define our aims, as 
they do not, but because they lay out the broad areas of common human 
needs and interests. Health, Vocation, the Family, Citizenship, Recrea- 
tion and Personal Culture, Character, and the Fundamental Intellectual 
Tools—these categories seem to include conveniently the infinitude of 
activities that make up common contemporary living. They therefore 
suggest the appropriate content of the secondary curriculum, the outline 
of the individual student’s program of studies, and the schedule for the 
four years’ articulation for all students. 

Every Curricular Unit Must Be Appraised. Just a word on each 
point. If we are right in assuming that adjustments in each of these 
broad areas of human concern constitute the essential business of living 
and therefore of education, every curricular unit or course should be care- 
fully appraised for its relative usefulness to one or other of these major 
fields of human interest. And if every student is to be fitted for actual 
living and not for some traditional scholastic hurdle, he should be consis- 
tently carried forward in each of these great trunk lines of social adjust- 
ment. And, finally, if a steady progression in growth from one year to 
the next is to be encouraged, these trunk lines should broaden and deepen 
throughout the four years in cumulative fashion. 


Education for Living at Variance with Tradition. It may be noted in 
passing that this conception of the secondary curriculum is at variance with 
the traditional one, in that the curricular units exist as logically arranged, 
independent, and unrelated courses in the content of refined scholarship. 
The suggested alternative would be to arrange and substitute units whose 
undeniable values have some known and unmistakable relation to the 
growth of individual competency in the common pursuits of daily living. 
The seven cardinal principles indicate roughly what these are. 

Our purpose now is to deal with each of these cardinal principles in 
turn, and to invite attention to certain aspects of the current American 
situation affecting them. The first reference is to 








*An address before the conference of the California Society of Secondary Education 
at Stanford University, August 5, 1932. 
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Vocation 

The Law of Supply and Demand. Interest in vocational guidance 
hitherto has been chiefly directed to the study of vocational interests and 
aptitudes and to the job analysis of occupations. The economic and social 
character of the labor market itself, its demands and fluctuations, its ex- 
panding and contracting opportunities, and the influence of the schools 
upon these things have until recently received little attention. We know 
that hundreds of thousands of the juvenile population each year enter the 
labor market and gradually fit themselves into the occupations of the 
nation. Another commonplace has long rested in the books on economics 
without receiving from educators the attention it deserves. This is the 
general assumption of the economists that labor is a commodity and there- 
fore subject to the laws of supply and demand. The substance of the 
theory is that scarcity in a given service commands a high price and, con- 
versely, that a surfeit of labor in any market must result in a low price. 
Therefore it follows that wherever a high wage or earned income exists, 
this must reflect a scarcity of personnel in that occupation, and that wher- 
ever a low income obtains, there must be an oversupply. If genuine dia- 
monds were as abundant as the ten-cent store variety, we know that they 
would lose their high exchange value and approximate the price of the ten- 
cent store kind. Similarly, if brokers, bank presidents, physicians, lawyers, 
consulting engineers, experts generally, and all highly paid groups were 
as abundant in relation to the demand for them as street-car conductors 
are for their demand, then, other things equal, the incomes of these groups 
would move toward equality and differ from one another only by reason 
of the comparative attractiveness of the occupations concerned and the 
cost of training in the more exacting ones. This cost of training, amount- 
ing to a few thousand dollars and capitalized for a working life-time, 
would not be great, so that the actual annual incomes in the varied occupa- 
tions would not differ by large amounts. 


Cost of Tratming a Barrier Between Occupational Classes. The bar- 
riers which separate occupations, we are told, are partly a matter of talent 
but much more a matter of training. The presumption is that among the 
millions occupying the great central and lower sections of the income 
curve are many thousands of able families, whose children could easily 
take on the training required by the more exacting occupations. These 
parents and their children would be most happy to compete for a higher 
compensation than they otherwise would attain to, at less than the prevail- 
ing price—if they could afford the cost of training. So that nothing pre- 
vents the reduction of the scarcity and the lowering of the price of service 
in the higher occupations but an extension of training for them. Un- 
doubtedly there would remain a small amount of service at the extreme of 
exactingness that only the most highly gifted persons could compete for. 
Here the price would doubtless remain high in a competitive industrial 
system. 


Monopoly Incomes Should Be Reduced. Now, the economists affirm 
that there are the best of reasons why monopoly incomes should be reduced 
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and low incomes consequently elevated. A monopoly price for a service 
means that that service is not sufficiently abundant and that it is costing 
the consumer more than it should. On the other hand, excellent ability 
at work on lower levels of service is being partially wasted, so that the 
consuming public is failing to have the full use of it. The national divi- 
dend suffers in either case. In terms of equity, likewise, all individuals 
of the same level of ability should have the same reward, as a general 
principle. So that good ability on flooded lower levels is underpaid; the 
same ability on scarcity levels is overpaid. At bottom income determines 
one’s destiny, for the scale of living must correspond to it. Inequality of 
income due to the accidents of supply and demand therefore results in 
social injustice. 

School Must Take Responsibility for Distribution of New Labor Sup- 
ply. What has all this to do with public education? The answer is obvious. 
The public school personnel has undertaken to guide young people in their 
vocational choices. It has assumed this responsibility. It must therefore 
assume the consequences if it lives up to its professional pretensions. Doing 
nothing about the direction of the flow of labor means doing something. 
It means disturbing the ratio of supply to demand unwittingly and pre- 
sumably unwisely. There are but two logical alternatives—either to leave 
vocational guidance alone or to do the best thing for the community. The 
best thing requires a knowledge of the labor market and an intelligent 
distribution of the new labor supply into it. 

It is impossible to follow the practical implications of this line of rea- 
soning at this time. Obviously planning on a large scale is involved, with 
the help of other agencies affecting the labor supply and the training for it. 
One practical corollary may be noticed. The high school population con- 
tains all levels of ability. Those fitted for the better-paid occupations 
should by all proper means be urged to fit for them. And in so far as 
the high school itself can train for the higher levels of occupation it 
should clearly do so. This will require a thoroughgoing scrutiny of the 
occupational field for those opportunities which can be entered upon or 
prepared for at the secondary level. 

In concluding this theme a quotation from the economist Carver of 
Harvard will serve to throw the topic into its proper perspective : 

“He who can devise educational systems and educational methods which 
will increase noticeably the kind of talent of which there is a felt scarcity, and 
diminish the kind of talent of which there is a felt superabundance, is one of the 
greatest conservers of human energy that any country can possess.” “The bad 
distribution of wealth is mainly due to the bad distribution of human talent, and 


the most constructive program for improving the distribution of wealth is an edu- 
cational program for improving the occupational distribution of human talent.” 


Citizenship 
The Challenge of George S. Counts to the Teachers of America 
Turnifg now to training for citizenship, we have to take note of a 
vigorous challenge which is perhaps not so novel in content as it is by 
virtue of the fact that it comes from a responsible and prominent educa- 
tional thinker. The reference is to an address by Mr. George S. Counts 
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of Teachers College, New York, delivered before a recent conference of the 
Progressive Education Association at Baltimore and amplified in late 
numbers of The New Republic. Our time does not permit of more than 
a brief characterization of his statement. 


Mr. Counts is impressed by the tragic situation in which the country 
finds itself, a situation he holds to be the result of the excesses of an un- 
regulated capitalistic economic system. In a scathing paragraph, in which 
he surveys the evils of the times, he exclaims: 


“How the gods must laugh at human folly! . . . Here is a society in 
which a mastery over the forces of nature, surpassing the wildest dreams of 
antiquity, is accompanied by extreme material insecurity; in which dire poverty 
walks hand in hand with the most extravagant living that the world has ever 
known; in which breakfast-less children march to school past bankrupt shops 
laden with rich foods, gathered from the ends of the earth . . .” and much 
more to the same effect. 

Thus, says Mr. Counts, “The American people, like most of the other peo- 
ples of the earth, have come to the parting of the ways; they must decide afresh 
what they are to do with their talents. Favored above all other nations with the 
resources of nature and the material instrumentalities of civilization, they stand 
confused and irresolute. They seem to lack the moral quality necessary to 
quicken, discipline, and give direction to their matchless energies.” 


At this crisis in the affairs of the nation Mr. Counts holds that the 
school is not doing its part. 


“Except as it is forced to fight for its own life during times of depression, 
its course is too serene and untroubled. Only in the rarest instances does it wage 
war on behalf of a principle. Almost everywhere it is in the grip of conserv1- 
tive forces and is serving the cause of perpetuating ideas and institutions suited 
to an age that is past.” In spite of a history of docility and subserviency, Mr. 
Counts feels that if teachers “could increase sufficiently their stock of courage, 
intelligence and vision they might become a force of some magnitude. Represent- 
ing as they do, not the interests of the moment or of any special class, but rather 
the common and abiding interests of the people, teachers are under heavy social 
obligations to protect and further those interests.” Therefore, the writer argues, 
“instead of shunning power, the profession should rather seek power and strive 
to use that power fully and wisely and in the interests of the great masses of the 
people.” 

This new power that teachers as a group should strive for is to be 
used in behalf of the privilege of holding before children the vision of a 
better social order. Drawing upon Mr. James Truslow Adams’ “Epic cf 
America,” Mr. Counts affirms that 


“ our chief contribution to the heritage of the race lies not in the field of 
science, or technology, or politics, or religion, or art, but rather in the creation 
of the American Dream—a vision of a society in which the lot of the common 
man will be made easier and his life enriched and ennobled.” “Such a vision of 
what America might become in the industrial age,” says Mr. Counts, “I would 
introduce into our schools as the supreme imposition, but one to which our chil- 
dren are entitled—a priceless legacy which it should be the first concern of our 
profession to fashion and bequeath. Only through such a legacy of spiritual 
values will our children be enabled to find their place in the world, be lifted out 
of the present morass of moral indifference, be liberated from the senseless 
struggle for material success, and be challenged to high endeavor and achievc- 
ment. And only thus will we as a people put ourselves on the road to the expres- 
sion of our peculiar genius and to the making of our special contribution to the 
cultural heritage of the race.” 
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Mr. Counts’ statements have occasioned much discussion. I will hazard 
just one positive declaration on this complicated subject. There is general 
agreement among thoughtful persons that our social order is urgently in 
need of more intelligent planning in behalf of the common welfare. Is the 
general public likely to object to the furtherance of this article of faith on 
the part of the teaching body? I think not, and that the more fervor in 
its behalf on the part of teachers the better. Beyond this basic principle 
should we not be content with placing before high school pupils the reali- 
ties of our economic life—frankly, judicially, and tolerantly? Is not the 
encouragement of candid and open-minded intelligence in the face of these 
realities a more fundamental remedy than any detailed indoctrination of 
particular plans and proposals that any individual or any party may favor? 
And is this not more in keeping with our democratic faith? An honest and 
realistic presentation of the actual factual advantages and disadvantages of 
the existing economic order will draw heavily enough upon our stock of 
courage and intelligence. Undoubtedly Mr. Counts is right in charging us 
with indifference and docility in times fraught with tragic possibilities. 


The Family 


Training for Marriage Is Training in Sound Character. No one needs 
to be told that the family today is in the throes of a revolution, both on its 
personal and its economic sides. A growing divorce rate, drastic altera- 
tions in the sex mores, an amazing emphasis of eroticism and widespread 
experimentation in personal relations, especially among youth—all these 
things invite solicitude with respect to the obligations of public education. 
It is extremely difficult to know what part of this tremendous change in 
attitudes is wholesome and progressive and what part wasteful and menac- 
ing. One thing we are sure of, however. Emancipation from outworn 
practices is a good rather than an evil if substantial and durable values are 
really replacing shallow and less worthy ones. Are they? Are young people 
today really enlightened with respect to the world of truth and fact involved 
in personal relations, or are they simply in blind rebellion against what has 
been? If the older generation is as bewildered as it seems to be in this 
whole connection, is it likely that young people are full of wisdom? Is 
there not an immense opportunity for the schools here? Can we not find 
level-headed teachers of sociology, literature, and biography who will take 
the time to establish themselves soundly in this most intricate and delicate 
field and present the whole picture? Common prudence, biology, and 
physiology take the understanding of personal relations just so far. The 
substance of the subject lies in the field of human values, in the literary and 
biographical records of human experience, enlightened by a balanced psy- 
chology which does justice to the demands of the animal-human endow- 
ment without extravagance and with due regard to such wisdom as the 
race has acquired in its long history. As for the stability of the family, 
students of the matter have shown unmistakably that a large part of 
family discord is due to the lack of the simple old-fashioned virtues, of 
those ordinary character traits that make any common enterprise or part- 
nership workable and profitable. Training for successful marriage at this 
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point has nothing recondite about it. It is simply training in sound char- 
acter. 

Tratming in Economics Belongs to the Secondary Schools. On its eco- 
nomic side the family is in a similar transition. Consumption of goods and 
services is fundamentally different from what it was a generation ago. 
The high-school population is now a cross-section of American society. 
Within a very few years a great part of it will be living in households of 
their own, on small incomes ranging from twelve hundred dollars a year 
to twenty-five hundred. Out of these small incomes must be evolved a 
modern standard of living—provisions for residence, light, heat, water, 
insurance, food, clothing, household furnishing and appliances, life in- 
surance, house ornamentation, taxes, transportation, medical and dental 
care, amusement and relaxation, and all the other minor items of con- 
sumption. Savings must be provided, as well as some safe and productive 
form of investment. In all these matters enlightenment is a crying need 
today for the vast majority. Thus far our public economy has been a 
producer’s economy. With the aid of scientific advertising the consumer 
is bewildered and perplexed, his ordinary purchasing prudence cleverly 
broken down or circumvented, his wants manhandled, excessively stimu- 
lated and distorted. That public education has an obligation in this whole 
connection can scarcely be questioned. Reliable knowledge of the prob- 
lems of consumption is rapidly accumulating and may be made available 
by way of the schools. The school’s present offerings are meager and 
scattered. The topic needs a thoroughgoing examination by the curriculum- 
makers at the secondary level. 

It is to be noted, furthermore, that much of what is called civics, poli- 
tics, and economics derives its practical import in the lives of young people 
from its bearing upon their prospective wellbeing as consumers. Taxcs 
and tariffs, military expenditure, the regulation of public utilities, public 
finance, long-term projects for water supply and water power, and a 
thousand matters of public policy touch the income of the ordinary house- 
holder in vital fashion. All this his schooling should make clear to him. 
No more worthwhile courses could be derived, likewise, for the use of 
adults in the evening classes of the high school. 


Leisure, Recreation, and Personal Culture 


The “cardinal principle” which refers to the worthy use of leisure is 
somewhat misleading. Real culture is not confined to leisure, but colors the 
whole personality and affects all its relationships. Nevertheless, what the 
public does in its leisure time is fairly symtomatic of its level of culture. 
We have not yet become thoroughly realistic at this point in our schooling. 
Traditional arrangements for the fostering of cultural resources run parallel 
with the actual modes of public recreation without vitally touching them. 
Let us notice the parallel. 

Some one has estimated an annual national expenditure on recreation 
in this country at twenty millions of dollars. Moving picture attendance 
is estimated at fifty millions of persons a year; radio listeners at thirty 
millions per night; baseball admissions at fifty millions a year; horse- 
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racing at ten, football at ten, prize fighting at ten. Newspaper readers are 
figured at thirty-five millions a day, popular magazine readers at fifteen 
millions per month. No one is likely to affirm that this expenditure of time 
and money represents a high order of taste or intelligence—an assertion 
that sets the problem for the public school. 


And What Is the Secondary School Doing About All This? A great 
deal, as we know, in its extra-curricular activities and in its courses in 
dramatics, art, and music. It is with the staples of the curriculum that 
we have our reservations. 

Are physics, chemistry, general science, and mathematics supplying 
students with life-time resources for enjoyment of the charms and mys- 
teries of natural phenomena? Does biology send them into life and to 
coliege sensitive to the appeals of the world of living things and with 
a readiness for reading this world and enjoying its meaning? Do the 
courses on ancient, medizval, and modern history suggest reservoirs of 
unlimited enjoyment and appreciation, and set a hunger for the larger and 
deeper understanding of the past and its relation to the present? Does 
the novel, autobiography, biography, and travel fix in them an abiding inter- 
est in character and personality and in the variegated life of humanity on 
the planet? Does literature, poetry, and drama lift their reading tastes 
above the level of the ephemeral and the merely exciting and commit them 
to the substantial satisfactions of great writing? Are the foreign lan- 
guages introducing them to the rich resources locked up in foreign tongues? 
It would be a bold person who would answer these questions with a posi- 
tive affirmative. 


But the answer should be an unqualified afftrmative. The liberal arts 
tradition which the secondary school inherits traces back to the Greek 
conception of a distinguished life of leisure. The liberal life after which 
the liberal arts derive their name was a kind of life that lifted men above 
drudgery, mere utility, and boorish pleasures, to an enlightened apprecia- 
tion of the natural world and the institutional life of men. What has 
happened to this tradition? We are even astonished to be told that the 
academic subjects of the curriculum are primarily for enjoyment. We do 
not first associate satisfactions with them, but, rather, painful application, 
exacting concentration, laborious toil, strenuous study. A student who 
ardently affirmed that he is delighted with his studies, fearful of losing 
some of the precious cultural opportunities of his school work, exuberantly 
happy over his progress in the arts and sciences would be suspected of 
either hypocrisy or mild insanity. So inured are we to the belief that the 
body of culture is not a thing loaded with vivid human interest but a deadly 
bore. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that we have our objectives in the academic 
studies upside down. We need a new gospel and a crusade with respect 
to these studies. We shall need to be bold, experimental, revolutionary 
with their form, content, and method in shaping them to the psychology 
of adolescent minds. We shall know when we are succeeding. It will be 
when these minds respond vividly to our offerings, show unmistakable 
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signs of appreciation and enjoyment of the values they contain, and instead 
of being pushed and crowded, pulled and hauled, teased and bullied by 
means of scholastic bribes and penalties, letter grades and merit marks, 
they gladly and even joyously seek the good things for themselves that 
the body of culture has for them. 


The Fundamental Intellectual Tools 

For fear that such expressions as the foregoing will at once classify 
me as an educational sentimentalist or mollycoddle, let me hasten to the 
next cardinal principle, that which refers to the “fundamental tools.” At 
the secondary level these certainly include the ability to speak and write 
the English language and the ability to use disciplined methods of work. 
I at once confess to a thoroughgoing belief in these necessities. I even 
suspect that transfer of training is a very real possibility. I should there- 
fore place among the very first objectives of any and all courses this matter 
of mental discipline. But I feel equally sure that there is no essential con- 
flict between this aim and that of the cultural enthusiasm we have just 
been stressing. In fact it is the divorce of these two things that seems to 
explain many of our difficulties. Disciplined minds are prone to believe 
that they obtained their discipline without the aid of enthusiasm and only 
by arduous toil. I think they deceive themselves. I ask you to consider 
carefully the persons of your acquaintance who are engaged in research 
in natural and cultural phenomena with all the precision and techniques of 
modern scientific method. Do they strike you as persons without en- 
thusiasms—cold intellectual engines driving through their achievements 
without a sense of values and without emotional force? Obviously not; 
their very ardor is exceptional and the source of their unusual energy and 
scientific solicitude. Their use of disciplined methods is but an acknowl- 
edgment of the realities with which they deal, the intricate conditions which 
confront them. Such an acknowledgment will come to any mind deeply 
concerned with the values of any branch of culture. Given the interest 
in understanding the phenomena, the need for reliable and economical 
methods of inquiry will be readily felt. Cultural enthusiasm and good 
working habits are not antagonistic but complementary. We can have both 
in the secondary school if we are successful in providing students with the 
challenge that phenomena present to a well-stimulated mind. 


Character 

Findings of the Expérimentalists. Current discussion in this connec- 
tion shows two phases of importance. Experimental investigation, such 
as that of Hartshorne and May, tells us that young people reflect in their 
conduct the demands of the specific situation in which they find themselves 
and that what their fellows do is right. In so far as these findings are 
significant as they stand, the lesson for education is that the school organi- 
zation in all its features should make success in school identical with sound 
morality and community well-being. All the pressures of the school should 
demand what students can honestly and willing give. Is this the situation? 
If cheating is flagrant in high school courses, what is your conclusion? Is 
it the fault of unprincipled students, or is it the fault of a set-up that 
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makes impossible demands of average juvenile dispositions? The second 
possibility deserves our prayerful consideration. 


But the findings of the experimentalists are not final. They merely 
record the effects of the traditional methods of character-training to the 
present point. These are admittedly feeble. The fact that young people 
do not resort to guiding principles or moral codes of their own does not 
prove that they cannot or will not. It merely means that they have not 
been well circumstanced so to do. Mr. May has, here at Stanford, recently 
admitted as much. He affirms that transfer in the field of conduct is not 
impossible and urges that we work for it with renewed seriousness. 


The Youthful Generation Is Shaping Its Own Standards. The sec- 
ondary period is that in which the youthful generation is discovering its 
independence and shaping its standards. The basic habits and trends 
have been laid down in the earlier years. Animated by these, the high 
school student surveys the adult scene and comes to terms with it. What 
he sees with the conviction of reality he will adapt himself to. What 
shall he see? The local neighborhood merely, what is pictured in the local 
newspapers and what he gathers from his everyday contacts? Or shall he 
view the local scene in the light of what his history courses have to tell 
him? Will the characters he meets be measured by local standards or by 
the standards of biography and literature? Will his standards of taste be 
those of the local motion picture or those of the authentic zsthetic and 
moral tradition? 

Does not the outcome very much depend on what his curriculum has 
done for him? If this lies on the top of his mind, as remote material irre- 
levant to his daily practices, will not his vision of the moral realities neces- 
sarily be cheap and shallow? If his curriculum sinks into his heart and 
mind, will not his vision have depth, breadth, and quality? If the second 
alternative prevails, it will be because we have quit stuffing him with 
scholarship and have discovered and made available for his juvenile con- 
sumption vital values for him in the several branches of culture. 


For we may as well admit that morality has changed and is changing 
its base. It is rapidly becoming a matter of actual consequences and 
standards of taste. The good man or woman today is the one who prefers 
the better and rejects the worse in so far as he or she knows them. Our 
young people no longer defer to traditional and conventional maxims. They 
demand the facts, and if these are not forthcoming they tend to proceed 
in the light of their own conjectures about them. Adults are not the 
moral oracles they once were. Indeed they are much suspected of hypocrisy 
and shallowness. 

What, then, of character education at the secondary level? It is not 
primarily concerned with do’s and don’ts, with preaching and admonitions, 
with intimidation and exhortation. It is much more emphatically a matter 
of bringing before young minds with convincing vividness the more satisfy- 
ing, more stable, and more dependable values. This then is what the cur- 
riculum must do in behalf of character. Once more it is a matter of felt 
values rather than one of content merely. 
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Values and Curricular Units 

While we are on this matter of values, perhaps a word may be said 
of their relation to curricular units. A rather thoroughgoing analysis of 
the field of chemistry discloses this catalogue of values: Some chemistry 
is of particular value to consumers and householders; some is of especial 
value to certain trades and industries; some has military value; some 
especially concerns civic, national, and international welfare; much of it 
doubtless has disciplinary value ; much of it has a cultural value for reading 
and enjoying the world about one; some of it may have moral or cosmic 
value in connection with one’s orientation with the universe at large. 

Now the questéon occurs as to whether all the values of chemistry are 
to be undertaken by the same course for all students alike. Would it not 
be more reasonable if we first asked what chemistry is to do for such and 
such groups in the high school population—prospective householders and 
consumers, prospective producers in definite vocational lines, prospective 
college students contemplating chemical professions, prospective college 
students preparing for the liberal arts, prospective citizens, prospective 
average mortals for the enrichment of their leisure time? Does it follow 
that these different values call for the same material and the same treat- 
ment? Would it not be the part of good sense first to determine just what 
the purposes and values of chemistry are for concrete groups, and then 
cut and fit the material to suit needs? And if this holds for chemistry, 
may it not hold for many of the formal high school courses ? 


Health 


We arrive, finally, at our last cardinal principle, that relating to health. 
Here we feel that our programs are progressing happily because we know 
what we want and are not distracted by obsolete habits of mind. The 
excesses of competitive athletics still await curtailment but are already 
under suspicion. Mental health is probably the aspect of the topic that 
needs our particular attention. Does the operation of the existing high 
school help or hinder morale, wholesome integration of personality, and 
mental balance? From casual observation one has the feeling that it seems 
to do both, but altogether too much in the way of hindrance. Mental strain 
and worry, fragmentation of interest and effort, lack of clear purpose 
and vital sense of what schooling is all about, hurry and confusion—such 
things are too conspicuous to make one wholly satisfied with the hygienic 
effects of the prevailing curriculum. Is not the reason to be found again in 
the lack of a close fit with the mental, moral, and cultural needs of adoles- 
cent minds, and can we hope for excellent results in these respects until we 
have given much more attention than we have given to the student’s side 
of the case? Curriculums are not like ready-made clothes. They must 
be cut and fitted to individual minds if they are to be comfortable, useful, 
and satisfying. 

This concludes the commentary on our chesen text, which, as you recall, 
affirms that “the high schools of today are performing many wonderful 
services, but they adapt themselves too slowly to the changes in our con- 
temporary life.” 
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The junior high school is usually portrayed as a school adjusted to the 
needs and nature of its individual pupils. It is called the child centered school. 
It encourages the growth and development of the whole integrated child. Its 
spirit is freedom. Its function is explanatory. Its method is guidance and 
co-operation. Its principles are democratic. Its aim is character-building. Its 
motivation is spontaneous inspiration or interest. Its affective potential is joy 
in doing. Its expression is pupil activity. Its outcome is the power to do 
more, to live more abundantly and joyously in the active world today. This 
description has a familiar sound. We may say these things, but do we live 
them?—See page 35. 
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HE subject of “Grades and Grading Systems” is as complex 
and inclusive as schooling itself, for it implies goals, standards, 
examinations, promotions, and many other aspects of school 
life. The influences of grading, marking, or rating in its 
selective and eliminating processes are penetrating and far- 
reaching in the social fabric of a country. The plan of examinations and 
markings sponsored by an educational system, to a large extent, reveals its 
spirit, purposes and aims. It exerts a mighty social control. 

Great educational and psychological experts of international renown 
entertain conflicting views on certain phases of the examination and its 
markings, yet all agree that the testing procedure in the separate countries 
does not meet the demands of society today. Some call for reform, others 
for amendment, while others seek abolition. The fact that leaders are 
sufficiently interested and concerned to meet in conference and exchange 
ideas is most promising. The fruits of thoughtful discussion are progres- 
sive. The appreciation by leaders of the faults and weaknesses of any 
institution is a first step toward their correction. 

Of more immediate interest are certain phases of this problem as 
expressed in our own situation in America, of which the outstanding char- 
acter is that we have no system, but many. We encourage experimenta- 
tion. We write and talk more about tests and measurements than any 
other country. What are some of our practices? 

There are many symbols used in the United States for recording de- 
grees of school progress, among which the most widely favored is a five- 
point scale which is commonly expressed in letters—A, B, C, D, E; or 
figures—l, 2, 3, 4, 5; or per cent 0-100; or descriptive words—excel- 
lent, good, fair, poor, failing. Such a scale is used in schools of all levels 
from primary through college. 

Progress in science and interest in statistical methods have resulted in 
many psychological surveys as well as studies of the distribution, reliability, 








*An address before the conference of the California Society of Secondary Education, 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, July 13, 1932. 
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and validity of school marks. Of the conclusions that have been reached 
the following deserve consideration.* 

Potential capacity distributed according to the normal probability 
curve, while accomplished in secondary schools and colleges where selec- 
tive and eliminating processes have gone on, is generally conceded to be 
distributed in the form of a curve with a skew to the high side. The 
personal equation enters into the marking. There are some instructors 
who are habituated to high marks while others are habituated to low marks. 
Pupil’s marks are found to change as they change instructors. Distribu- 
tion of marks by different teachers engaged in the same department teach- 
ing pupils of comparatively equal capacities show wide divergencies, which 
may be due not entirely to teacher interpretation. Different interests of 
the pupil may be an influencing factor. Teachers show a tendency to 
advance marks for pupils on the borderline. Comparable examinations 
given by the same teachers or groups of teachers vary widely in difficulty 
from year to year. Teachers differ enormously in evaluating the same 
piece of work in terms of the ordinary percentage scale and they differ 
as much in one subject as another. 

It is further reported that an examination paper in a subject as exact 
as geometry when rated by different professors exhibited an almost un- 
believable ranged marks. And that a professor in an attempt to have a 
standard of comparison when correcting a set of history papers prepared 
one that he considered ideal. This ideal paper fell into the hands of other 
professors who rated it very differently. Seven papers? rated by thirteen 
instructors independently placed one paper in seven different positions of 
merit and no one of the papers occupied less than five different positions. 

The National Education Research Bulletin® emphasizes that there is 
no agreement as to the exact facts that scholarship marks are intended to 
convey. They may represent the child’s present state compared with per- 
fection or with his previous status in amount of knowledge possessed ; in 
degree of skill or mastery; or attitude toward subject, teacher or social 
situations; or in effort put forth to master the situation or to please the 
teacher; or they may represent the present status compared with other 
pupils in the class, in the room, in the grade, in the school, or in the city, 
county or nation. Again they may stand for a comparison with children 
of the same age; same or equal intelligent quotients, of the same native 
aptitude ; or equivalent periods of training; or any of a number of com- 
mon relations. They may indicate a readiness to do the work in the next 
grade or they may indicate any combination of the above phases. And 
further, the mark, depending largely upon the teacher, may be based upon 
a final examination, either the essay type or standardized type; upon test 
or quizz, oral or written; upon daily work; upon moral, social or personal 
characteristics ; or upon a mixture of these in varying and indefinable pro- 
portions. Revelations of this type have spurred the scientific expert to 





1 Educational Psychology Monograph, No. 10, Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore 
(Studies from Cornell Educational Laboratory, No. 14). 

2Conference on Examinations, Eastbourne, England, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

8N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. V. No. 5, 1927. 
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seek ever greater accuracy in educational measurement. The new type has 
been an outcome of special devices in the form of “Graders and Scalers” 
and slide rules have been developed to help teachers to eliminate variability, 
inaccuracy and the personal equation. Russell’s grader and scaler for 
classroom use,* the operation of which is of very recent development, is 
recommended to assist teachers in securing a more efficient mechanistic, 
accurate, and reliable interpretation and distribution of grades. But where 
is this confusion in meaning and scientific precision in measurement going 
to lead? Are some bewildered by the perplexing state; are some blinded 
by the flare of scientific measurement? Are we losing sight of the child 
and what is happening to him? Do we stop to think seriously what marks, 
credits, examinations and measurements have to do with stimulating the 
hesitating soul or inspiring the adventuring spirit, or in developing the 
art of living? 

There are schools that aim at selective and eliminative procedure. There 
are schools that seek every aid to reveal the necessary adaptations to be 
made in the interest of child development. There are schools that aim 
primarily to preserve and develop the inquiring mind of the child. There 
are schools that aim to meet the challenge of the world today by trying 
to stimulate the inner spirit. There are evidences that the relation of edu- 
cation to social changes is receiving consideration.® The Cora Williams 
School in Berkeley, California, uses no report cards. Bronxville public 
schools in New York recognize pupil capacity. Many universities, includ- 
ing Chicago, several Methodist universities, DePauw, Northwestern and 
Hamline, are making radical revisions in marking and grading systems. 

May this brief report of international and national opinion and fact on 
this vital issue stimulate us in our various fields of activity to a more 
serious concern. My personal interest and experience is in the junior high 
school. This unit of our educational system was born approximately in 
1912. Its very youth should free it from the hold of the dead hand of the 
past. It has lived during the most rapid transformation of the social 
order that history has ever recorded, yet its very position as a transition 
unit between the changing elementary and established senior high school 
has tended, even against its rebellious youthful spirit, at times, to hold it 
to many conservative and conventional traditions, among which is a mark- 
ing and credit system. 

The junior high school is usually portrayed as a school adjusted to the 
needs and nature of its individual pupils. It is called the child centered 
school. It encourages the growth and development of the whole inte- 
grated child. Its spirit is freedom. Its function is exploratory. Its method 
is guidance and co-operation. Its principles are democratic. Its aim is 
character-building. Its motivation is spontaneous inspiration or interest. 
Its affective potential is joy in doing. Its expression is pupil activity. Its 
outcome is the power to do more, to live more abundantly and joyously 
in the active world today. This description has a familiar sound. We 
may say these things, but do we live them? 





4Russell’s Grader and Scaler for Class-room Use, Ginn & Co. 
5 New York Times, April 26, Dr. Rogers, Director of Health Education, New York. 
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Believing that marks and their influence on growing boys and girls, 
when used with a wide subjective interpretation, or as an instruction 
defensive mechanism, do more to cramp the spirit of the junior high school 
age and to hinder the realization of its ideals than any other one factor ; 
and believing that they rest upon an old idea of memorized prescribed 
curriculum content and its methods; and believing that their interpreta- 
tion and meaning as expressed in practice are unreliable and meaningless 
to others than those who give them; and believing that they are not con- 
ducive instruments to a creative, spiritual self-developing ideal, a formal 
appeal was made by the writer to the proper authorities for permission to 
experiment in the Thomas Starr King Junior High School of Los Angeles, 
under conditions where the child was to be unconscious of a mark or a 
marking system and the formal report card was to be discarded. The re- 
qu¢st was granted three and one-half years ago and the experiment has 
been in process since. 

The preliminaries, detail and technique of the experiment would not be 
of interest to this particular discussion but certain aspects do bear definitely 
upon the topic. May we consider very briefly a few. In order to ef- 
ficiently adjust situations to the needs of the pupils in a school it is 
recognized that the teacher must avail herself of every known device for 
the discovery of such needs. She seeks the information of psychological 
tests. She studies the results of educational standardized tests. She avails 
herself of the information revealed in special aptitude tests. She is in- 
formed on health data, she makes herself acquainted with the social back- 
ground. She confers with the home. She does all this to enable her to 
better and more intelligently adjust the school situation to the child’s 
nature and needs. She observes the child as she works and plays with him. 
She discovers his spontaneous interests by studying his natural expres- 
sions. She transfers her old emphasis from subject content to child 
growth, watching to see what each child’s unique need is. 

And as these needs are specifically discovered she attempts to help 
find experiences that lead to original, resourceful work that is in harmony 
with the individual’s stage of development. The home is notified or con- 
sulted whenever it seems wise, but always with the intent of gaining or 
giving very definite and meaningful information that will result in a better 
insight as to what should be done for the child. Marks are replaced by 
teachers’ professional diagnosis and specific educational prescriptions on 
the teaching side and by pupil self-evaluation on the learning side. 

When retentiveness of subject content was the aim of teaching, the 
faculty of memory held a glorified position and yielded graciously to a 
marking system, but with the emphasis now on an integrated personality, 
on the importance of the development and growth of the whole child, 
memory, naturally, is not so prominent, and with its departure should exit 
its controlling technique. Experts tell us that we respect the personality of 
another in the degree that we really expect him to see and think for him- 
self and act accordingly. Research tends to show that organism responds 
as a whole, and as far as the response extends itself throughout the 
organism so far do the learning effects go. 
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The spirit of freedom (freedom in no sense should be confused with 
license), can not prevail when one is self-conscious. What could be more 
effective in producing a self-consciousness than to know that one’s every 
act was being rated and compared with those of others with the idea of 
possible failure or glowing success, or the instructor’s defense for her 
record in a mechanistic organization? Pupil and teacher, both must lose 
self to find freedom. To be free one must lose himself in the thing at 
hand, in the task, in the doing, in the learning. 

How can an external agent mark an exploratory experience or a self- 
discovery activity? The junior high school teacher’s major responsibility 
is to help the boys and girls find themselves. How absurd to apply a sys- 
tem of grades or marks to an activity that implies the discovery of one’s 
own trend or special aptitude, or identifying oneself with his creative 
objects. Failing or grading a boy or girl in an exploratory field is not in 
harmony with the idea. These finding experiments are frequently referred 
to as “butterflyings,” which suggests the natural freedom needed for the 
process. Too much assistance or any device that checks the inner struggle 
and its own final inhibiting or identifying reaction is deadly. The artist 
teacher agrees with Helen Parkhurst that it is much wiser for the boy or 
girl to evaluate his own projected image, idea or thoughts in original 
creative expression that may take the objective form of rhythm, song, or 
dancing; or poetry, drama, or story; or drawing, painting, or modeling; or 
any other medium. As he envisages himself he discovers his own powers. 

Where guidance and participation are the outstanding methods, a mark- 
ing device is an intrusion. It sets up an artificial barrier between the par- 
ticipants. Where on life’s trails do we find a guide failing his fellow 
travelers? If the innocent traveler becomes lost with the guide present, 
where is the blame or censure placed? In schools for growing boys and 
girls, if the truth were made public, it is the organization, the administra- 
tion, the plan which fails rather than the trusting, innocent wayfarers. 
When home-room teachers, class-room teachers, counselors, principal, vice- 
principal and health department representative, librarian and any others 
vitally concerned meet in frequent conference to discuss the needs of the 
individual children in the various groups, and when eac: makes his con- 
tribution to help in the adjustment of conditions for better guidance, then 
the responsibility for the outcome is shared by all. Any transfer of 
responsibility from guide to pupil, even if expressed in mystic symbols, is 
unfair and unjust. Specific suggestions for overcoming mutually recog- 
nized obstacles is constructive. 

Marks introduce selective and eliminative devices. They thrive on the 
basis of comparison and competition. Where and how can boys and girls 
get a harmonious idea of co-operation and the principles of democracy if 
they are subjected to a system of grading that constantly keeps them aware, 
in these early years, of competition? A boy who had gone to school to 
that wonderful teacher, Sanderson of Oundle, relates that the greatest 
lesson of his life was learned when he showed a piece of work to the 
teacher who hesitated in receiving it. The boy responded that it was as 
good as certain fellows in the group, whereupon Sanderson replied, “But 
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how does it compare with your own best effort?” That is the important 
standard—the best place for competition to be taught in a formative period 
of development—competition with one’s best self is constructive. 

To place a premium on grades that carry college recommendation in 
these early years of junior high school defeats its own purposes. It selects 
and segregates children prematurely. Credits and grades become the all- 
important thing. The child’s pattern of growth, of scholarship, becomes 
blocked, distorted and stunted. Since the ultimate college goal is so far 
removed as to be purposeless to the immediate life of the child, subjects 
are selected with lack of appreciation and understanding. The greater 
percentage of children in junior high school will never go to college, yet 
they are, under ordinary circumstances, made aware of the marking process 
which selects the favored college preparatory group. They hear little 
about the importance of work at all other levels in a democracy. Our 
marking system gives the impression that we aim to produce collegiate 
elite, rather “than an articulation of different functions on levels that are 
equally important.”* It would be observed that it has been an elite, either 
too few in number or too great in numbers that has resulted in the great 
social problems in the history of mankind. 

Democratic American schools in the junior high school unit, at least, 
should guard against giving too prominent a place to an instrument that 
results in questionable outcomes for a democratic social control. 

A maximum that we have been inspired by is: ‘To thine own self be 
true and it follows as the night the day, thou cans’t not then be false to any 
man.” Yet how early does the little child who is marked, or graded, or 
rated get the impression that if he is to have favorable recognition by his 
teacher and acclaim from home his report card must bear “A’s.” The mark 
soon becomes the conditioned stimulus to which he responds. He works 
for grades and is blinded to the joy of successful work. His activity is 
directed toward an externally imposed goal rather than toward his own 
dynamic purpose, that urge or desire for fuller and more perfect existence. 
Hypocracy is born. Sincerity of action is restrained. He is demoralized. 
There is also that tragic disintegrating effect caused by the experience of 
failing marks. And the number of failing marks is appalling. Imposed 
failure never stimulates success but rather it kills confidence, develops in- 
feriority, results in defense mechanisms, prompts deceit and causes inhibi- 
tion which tends to keep the viciousness of failure alive. The failing child 
becomes controlled by fear. In truth, we need a more socializing influence, 
a greater respect for child life, a more sympathetic understanding, and a 
more vital motivation than is expressed on a formal report card in any 
mark, if we are not to impede the character-building processes of the boys 
and girls in our lower schools. 

We should be ever conscious that the child has powers that he seeks to 
develop; and that it is the teacher’s holy task to be alert to these living 
impulses and to guide them in self-expression whereby fundamentally the 
child creates his own knowledge, his won freedom; his own skill and 
beauty ; his own conduct, power and character. 





6 Burns, Cecil D., Lecturer in Citizenship, University of Glasgow, Report on Confer- 
ence on Examinations, Teachers College Publication, University of Columbia, pp. 226-234. 
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10 DEAL adequately with the exploratory and guidance func- 
tion of the junior high school would entail underwriting the 
entire program of studies of that institution, for exploration 
and guidance are the two key words which unlock practically 
all the unique functions .it embodies. 

It is no wonder that a bright young man of this institution (Pomona) 
was lately confounded when he was asked why counselors are needed, 
after he had admitted that teachers are supposed to be guides and teachers 
of children and not slaves to subjects. “Education and guidance are here 
practically conceived as one and the same thing. The teacher is primarily a 
guide to the individual learner.”* Furthermore, “Guidance is in and 
through all education. Every part of the school system must be definitely 
concerned with it.’’? 

Perhaps the professor who asked the young man the question was a 
bit perplexed about the situation himself, and was asking for new light. 
At any rate we have these guidance experts with us; and one of the biggest 
questions in the entire field of guidance is where to draw the line of de- 
markation between the duties to be performed by teachers in schools .of 
different sizes, on the one hand, and the functions to be carried out by 
counselors and guidance experts, on the other. 

As to why guidance has been set off as a separate function of the 
schools, a master of arts thesis lists eight reasons. These are: the changes 
in school population, the decrease in birth and death rates, improved eco- 
nomic conditions, industrial specialization, urbanization of populations, the 
tendency toward division of functions within the secondary schools, the 
change in philosophy and research, and the reorganization of secondary 
schools.® 

This list included the idea that man has arrived at the time when he 
feels that conscious intervention of the laws of chance must be made if 
people are to become what they ought to be. Instinct in the assumption 
that guidance experts must be employed is the belief that, in the welter of 
conflicting stimuli our machine life presents, the individual will not likely 
find himself, unaided. Teachers, too, are likely to neglect guidance while 
dealing with large classes in departmentalized curricula. 








*A paper presented at the regional conference of the California Society of Secondary 
Education, held at Pomona College, Claremont, June 29, 1932. 

1 Eikenberry, D. H., An Introduction to Guidance, F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1930, p. 16. 

2Jones, Arthur J., Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill, 1930, p. 369. 

8Smith, Margaret Lorraine, “School Counseling, Its Trends and Practices,” A. M. 
Thesis, U. S. C., 1930, p. 25. 
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So formal guidance must be organized and employed. “The very 
nature of the human child implies guidance.”* And too, recent researches 
reveal that environment plays an even more important role than was 
formerly supposed in making the individual what he ultimately becomes. 
H. S. Jennings maintains that the conditioning of an individual begins 
while he is still in the parent genes.° The so-called “educational deter- 
minists” among psychologists admit that environment affects the individual 
to the possible extent of 20 per cent.® It would now seem that even bud- 
ding geniuses need coddling. 

With all these things in mind, and knowing further that there are some 
seventeen thousand to twenty thousand positions to which a given pupil 
may aspire as a life career; and remembering that in our democracy com- 
mon welfare depends on the development of the latent talent of all people; 
that “we cannot hope to succeed in directing this increasingly complex 
civilization unless we can draw all the talent of leadership from the whole 
people,”* those in control of our public schools have seen fit to establish 
guidance organizations and introduce exploratory courses. 

The Los Angeles Situation 

Counseling. Counselors were first appointed for junior high schools 
in Los Angeles in 1922. There are now twenty-three junior high schools, 
twenty-one of which have regular counselors, giving from 80 per cent to 
114 per cent of one individual’s time. The girls’ vice-principals do what 
counseling is done in the two schools without an individual called a 
counselor. 

In these twenty-three schools last September (1931) there were 33,373 
pupils under the instruction of 1318 teachers. The counselors of the 
twenty-one schools, on the basis of full-time work, have an average of 
1420 pupils whose guidance must be supervised and planned. The coun- 
selors are under the leadership of the Director of the Division of Psy- 
chology and Educational Research, Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, who holds 
meetings monthly and to whom reports are made each month. The total 
cost of this counseling service, inclusive of clerical help and supplies, is 
about two dollars per pupil per year, or twenty cents per month per pupil. 

An estimated average monthly summary of the major activities of 
these counselors is as follows :* 














eae eee 137 
I I nepisctneninceneipngnmniiianints 108 
SE ST Ee 181 
EIT Oe TTT 77 
ETE a ee 489 
Hours of clerical work RE EE OE 8 47 (over two per day) 
oo eee ee TRA ATT 6 





ay Proctor, William M., Educational and Vocational Guidance, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1925, p. 1. 


a Yo eee H. S., The Biological Basis of Human Nature, W. W. Norton Co., 1930, 
apt. 


ch > i renty-seventh Yearbook of the Society for the Study of Education, 1928, 
apt. 

"The Journal of The National Educational Association, Vol. 18, No. 3, Mar. 
1929, 


s Pourth Yearbook of . pane of Psychology and Educational Research, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1931, p. 
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One could easily fill much space recounting the many fine things these 
faithful, hard-working twenty women and one man are doing, organizing 
clubs, group testing, individual testing, adjusting programs, handling prob- 
lem cases, interviewing parents, visiting classes, holding meetings with 
teachers, contacting higher schools and lower schools, studying failures, 
reporting to supervisor, assisting in making the master program, and like 
services, but I assume that these things will be taken for granted, and that 
the purpose of this paper is to raise problems for thought and discussion, 
rather than to sing the particular praises of anyone. 


It appears from the returns of the questionnaires which were sent to 
the counselors in January as well as from the table of monthly perform- 
ances I have quoted, that the counselors of the junior high schools in Los 
Angeles are spending more time in programming pupils than in anything 
else. Those counselors who filled out a check list sent them by the writer 
indicated that they would prefer to spend more of their time on individual 
counseling and on general overviewing of the program of studies of the 
school. The counselors quite generally said they would like to have more 
clerical help. With the average salary of counselors at $2540 and that of 
clerks at $1320, economy would suggest giving counselors the work clerks 


cannot do and supplying what counselors are employed with ample clerical 
help. 


Exploratory Courses. According to the returns obtained from the 
junior high schools in the questionnaire sent in January, the following 1s 
a list of the shops and related classes: 

















Boys Girls Mixed 
Pret ee 18 ea ee 15 Art 2 
WIRE gid owed 20 Clothing 15 ET aiieatubinsgeiah 1 
I Saisciitesinccsbcteonniah 18 Crafts .... 7 RT a a 1 
Mechanical Draft.......18 Art ... . 6 Se eS a 1 
PRD cis cuntion Dltbabtedetkeone 5 NE i eieees 3 
A cicissbieitiines te Typing . 2 
Sheet Metal ................ 11 fc | ae 2 
Agriculture ................ 15 | eee 1 
Landscape Gardening 1 Demonstration Cottage .. 1 
eer ae 1 | Re 1 
| ae ER ne 1 Smith-Hughes.................. 1 
RSTOE: ona eet ea ae Power Machine................ 1 


Pupils are routed through five successive shops in periods of ten weeks. 
After this series of contacts is complete the pupils may elect shops for 
further work, but each must spent ten weeks in five different shops. 

The average number of pupils in the industrial arts classes is twenty, 
whereas there are about thirty-five in the academic classes. Some prin- 
cipals would like to increase the number of pupils per class in these shop 
classes, but the rooms are not constructed so as to permit. With all the 
experimenting that is going on concerning class size, it seems that some- 
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thing might be done about shop classes.® If these classes are to be explora- 
tory classes it would seem that they might conceivably be considerably 
larger than they are. This would reduce the necessity for holding inordi- 
nately large classes in academic subjects in order to achieve a certain re- 
quired teacher load for a given school. 

Aside from these industrial arts courses and other try-out courses, the 
Los Angeles schools have included a course called “Occupations” in the 
required subjects for the second semester of seventh grade. It has been 
suggested that this is too early in the junior high school career for such a 
course. Joliet, Illinois, offers this type of material for two or three years. 


Other Guidance Factors. The broader definition of guidance assumes 
that practically all the school does has guidance values. Surely the very 
school organization and the type of teachers employed determine to a great 
extent what will be going on within its walls and on its playgrounds. One 
of the Los Angeles junior high schools has almost as many men as women 
on its faculty, while another has only 17 per cent men. All the counselors 
but one are women. Some of the schools are rapidly adopting the informal 
or activity plan of attacking subject-matter. Other schools are hardly 
thinking about it yet. Some schools are consciously planning for social 
enrichment. There is considerable evidence that certain schools are orient- 
ing their program of studies to the ecological factors. Fourteen schools 
say they have no definite plan for the development of ethical character. 
Practically all schools have some plan for student participation in school 
control, or for student service work. Auditorium calls are used for in- 
spiration, instruction and entertainment. Fifteen schools have separate 
home rooms for boys and girls, seven have them together, and one has 
both types, while all have good reasons for the plan they have adopted. 
Three schools admitted they have no plan for the utilization of home-room 
time for guidance purposes. 


Social adjustment is accomplished in nine schools by detention, by whip- 
ping in five (The italics are by the Editor, and are used for the purpose 
of challenging the doctrine that “social adjustment” is ever “accomplished 
by whipping.) the use of an honor roll in three, service merits in four, 
and by the readjustment of home room in two schools. (Eighty-six boys 
were reported as sent to the Jacob Riis School, where more rigid dis- 
ciplinary measures are allowed. About the same number of girls were 
sent from these junior high schools to the special school for girls.) 

The program of extra-curricular activities is varied and rich, for the 
most part. Fourteen schools maintain interest or hobby clubs. Some 
schools reported that many cases of physical deficiencies were brought to 
normal through the corrective work of the school. Noon games and 
after-school playground are common to most of the schools. 





9An experiment is being conducted this year in Pasadena, Long Beach, and Glen- 
dale by a duate student at U. S. C., using thirty in small classes and fifty in large. 
Superintendent Arthur Gould has been conducting some experiments on class size in Los 
Angeles with classes as large as seventy. 
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One school has adopted the policy of giving no grades and having no 
failures. The failures for one school run above 5 per cent, but failures 
for the twenty-three schools average just about 2 per cent. 


A total of 1047 pupils were receiving free lunches in January of this 
year in nineteen of the twenty-three junior high schools. P.-T. A. scholar- 
ships were given in ten schools. Clothing, breakfast, rent, food, car books, 
free milk, aprons, work in the cafeteria, graduation dress material, gym- 
nasium clothes were among the items being furnished to needy children 
by different schools. In this connection it may be of interest to know that 
sixty summer nutrition centers were opened in the Los Angeles school dis- 
trict this June 20, where P.-T. A. members will dispense free lunches. 


Problems Arising Out of Guidance and Exploratory Function 
of the Junior High School 


Exploratory Function. Only a small number of the many trades and 
vocations can be explored through the shop and related courses. There is 
also a tendency in shop courses to teach skills to the exclusion of real 
exploratory work. It is easier to show a boy how to make a footstool than 
to get him interested in finding out the importance of wood to man in his 
climb to civilization. It is easier to show a pupil how to saw a board than 
to introduce him to the different kinds of wood used for furniture; where 
they grow; how each wood is used in its native country; what the good 
and bad qualities of each wood are. It takes planning to relate the work 
of a single shop to all the trades in which that particular shop work func- 
tions; and to teach how the given shop work links up with the industry 
of the community and world, both present and past. This tendency to 
emphasize the trade end of the shop courses in the junior high schools 
where exploratory values are sought is a weakness which our director of 
vocational education, Mr. W. S. Kienholz, is constantly striving to over- 
come. 


On the positive side of the exploratory shop courses is the fact that 
they do offer large muscle play, and a relief from the still, too-dry tedium 
of academic work. Pupils in these courses also have a chance to get the 
feel of the way large numbers of adults earn their daily bread. The shops 
offered are also mostly key shops, whose skills lead to many applications 
and are rich in anthropological significance. In the new socialized school 
it may come about that shop courses are not scheduled as such, but shops 
will be maintained, well equipped, for the use of groups when they come to 
a point in an activity or unit of work which demands the making of some- 
thing, or the acquiring of certain manual skills, or information that the 
shop or shops can furnish. These shops would be used as libraries are 
now, and would require experts in command no less than now. This would 
mean, of course, almost complete abandonment of departmentalized cur- 
ricula, to be sure. * * * 


It is conceivable that more than one semester course in the social sci- 
ence curriculum should be offered in the junior high school by way of 
furnishing the larger acquaintance with the field of occupations, their 
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requisites and opportunities. The exploratory field of the junior high 
school can be greatly extended by removing from college entrance require- 
ments the work of the ninth grade. It is generally understood that such 
a move is soon to be consummated in California. That will leave the 
junior high school free to walk all over the exploratory field, to explore 
and explore to its heart’s content. 

Guidance. Each counselor in the Los Angeles junior high schools has 
an average of 1420 pupils to guide. The standard laid down by the score 
card applied to the Pasadena schools the past winter calls for one full- 
time counselor for each unit of 540 pupils. That means the Los Angeles 
counselors have about a 250 per cent load.’° 

These counselors do not have as much clerical help as they would like 
to have. 

The utilization of home-room time for guidance varied widely from 
school to school, but this year a special committee has prepared outlines 
for the B7 and A7 grades. 

Not much case recording is done. One school disbelieves in the keep- 
ing of case records. The adoption of cumulative records carrying grades 


from elementary school through senior high school are earnestly advocated 
by Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods. 


Detailed procedures vary greatly from school to school. Each prin- 
cipal is given considerable lee-way and freedom for working out his own 
ideas in most matters pertaining to the conduct of his school. The ex- 
ploratory work takes on the nature of trade courses in schools which serve 
communities where most of the children will not complete senior high 
school, and a very few will advance their education beyond that. Then, 
schools in more favorable localities may spend a great deal of their time 
orienting their pupils for the college which has already been chosen as 
alma mater. 


New Material for Measurement of Guidance. The score card for 
measuring counseling and guidance programs mentioned before is an ex- 
ample of the present tendency to want to find ways to evaluate the proce- 
dures in operation. The writer has been working on a detailed check list 
of the guidance and counseling and guidance functions of the junior high 
school. There are already over five hundred items in the list, and it 
threatens to contain a thousand when completed. Alfred S. Lewerenz 
and Harry C. Steinmetz of the Los Angeles Psychology and Educational 
Research Division have been working on an “orientation test concerning 
the fundamental aims of education.” The test contains four hundred and 
seventy-five items listed under the seven major objectives of education as 
laid down in the Bureau of Education Bulletin called Cardinal Principles 
of Education in Secondary Schools. This orientation test was applied to 
over a hundred pupils in Edison Junior High School in the graduation 
class, winter 1932. The scores made on the test indicate that it is rather 
above the level of junior high school pupils in difficulty, or the pupils of 





10 Anderson, H. D., Hall, J. J., and Ross, M. B., A Score Card for Evaluating the 
Educational and Vocational Plans in Secondary Schools. 
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the particular school were not very well oriented. The mean percentile 
rank of the group was 12.41. This rank is interpreted in the instructions 
given for the test to mean that this group ranked equal or better than 
three college upperclassmen out of a hundred, twenty-four tradesmen out 
of a hundred, thirty-four policemen out of a hundred, seventy-three “jail- 
birds” out of a hundred, or sixteen white miscellaneous adults out of a 
hundred. Until this test has had norms worked out for different grades 
of school work it cannot be used as a measurement of the effectiveness of 
guidance programs, although it is suggestive of the present tendency to 
desire objective evidence of the success of guidance activities. 


The writer sent a questionnaire to the counselors of the Los Angeles 
senior high schools to see if evidence were at hand to indicate whether or 
not the pupils coming from our own junior high schools show better orien- 
tation and adjustment than those coming from non-counselor schools. The 
burden of the evidence in the replies returned was in favor of the guidance 
given our own pupils. 


Parents of upper grade junior high school pupils were asked to suggest 
things which could be done by the school to help the pupils to decide the 
proper courses to take, with the result that from 326 replies, 154 suggested 
that pupils be given more chance to read about different occupations, 137 
asked that more attention be given by home-room teachers, and 118 asked 
that interviews be had with the counselor. In a questionnaire to pupils, 
the highest rank was given to the item calling for a chance to meet people 
in all different kinds of work, as an aid to guide in the choice of courses 
and occupation. 


Testing and measuring seem to be an obsession of the present time. 
Literally thousands of tests are available covering almost every conceiv- 
able subject. While writing an article on measurements of mental phe- 
nomena, Dr. Ira W. Howerth asserts that he had five hundred different 
kinds of tests before him."' He says at the conclusion of this article, “The 
potential and legitimate scope of measurement, then, is human experience, 
past, present and future.” That takes in the results of counseling, explora- 
tory courses and all guidance. So we can hope, at some time to have ade- 
quate measuring sticks to properly evaluate the seeming imponderables of 
today. 

A Few Suggestions and Questions 

It is the writer’s opinion that the schools are not doing enough, for the 
most part, in aiding the adolescents to adjust properly to sex. The United 
States Public Health Service has gathered evidence to show that secondary 
schools are assuming the responsibility for sex instruction to a greater and 
greater extent. In one of their bulletins they show that the average age 
when first permanent sex impressions are made is less than ten years, 
whereas the average age when the first proper instruction is received is 
nearly sixteen.!? The junior high school, having assumed guardianship of 
children between these ages, must carry a heavy responsibility here. Help- 





11‘Measurement of Mental Phenomena,” The Phi Delta Kappan, June 1932, p. 1. 
12The Problem of Sex Education in Schools, Government Printing Office, 1919, p. 5. 
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ful materials may be had from the department of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


We are now greatly moved by the progressive, activity, free, informal, 
new school wherein the teacher is the guide. And, if the teacher is to be 
the guide, the pupils must so consider her. This situation offers another 
angle for measurement. Just what degree of sympathetic understanding 
exists between the teacher and the children? Presumably better teaching 
results will be reflected from a situation wherein the teacher has achieved 
the enviable position of guide. And a school in which pupils and teachers 
develop that close relationship will very likely be approaching higher 
goals in adjustment and guidance than one wherein teacher-pupil relation- 
ships assume the appearance of hostile camps. One of the new measures, 
then, of school adjustment may be a device to determine the degree of 
pupil-teacher social distance. The writer tried to work out a rude system 
of this sort and applied it to pupils in Edison Junior High School with 
interesting results. We found that the closest relationships were between 
seventh graders and their teachers, and the greatest distance lay between 
the pupils and teachers of the eighth grade. The most interesting thing 
about the experiment was the fact that both pupils and teachers rated the 
grades in the same order. 


It is feared by some sociologists that the school, by assuming too many 
social service functions—feeding children directly, and the like—may be 
undermining the prestige of parents over their children, and thereby add- 
ing to the present tendency toward family disorganization. This may be 
guidance in the form of a boomerang. The school may not be able to carry 
the assumed burden of foster parent to its logical conclusion. 


Has guidance gone too far? Have we hampered and pampered children 
too much? Do our methods of guidance destroy the initiative of children? 
Whatever answers to these challenging questions may be made, we re- 
affirm the philosophy of guidance as stated in the beginning, that “education 
and guidance are * * * practically * * * one and the same thing,” 
that “the teacher is primarily a guide to the individual learner.” 
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O STATE that teaching (not mere imparting of knowledge) 
M44 is the chief business of educational institutions seems trite, 


A, 
NG 1779) yet its significance is probably less understood and appre- 
PY CS ciated than almost any problem connected with our schools. 
When we speak of curriculum, we usually have in mind 
subject-matter. That the right kind of subject-matter is fundamental all 
will grant, but until that subject-matter changes the pupil taught, gives 
knowledge and understanding which will prepare him to participate intelli- 
gently in society’s institutions, the subject-matter and our educational 
institutions have failed. In order that the subject-matter of the curriculum 
may serve its purpose, therefore, we must have means of imparing the 
subject-matter to the pupil. This is the special function of method. 

The problem of method, however, is not a problem peculiar to teaching. 
Every person, in every activity, has a method of doing things. He has 
learned this method (1) by trial and error, (2) by imitation, (3) by rea- 
soning, or (4) by a combination of these. The best method of accom- 
plishing the thing to be done; that method which produces the end desired 
with a minimum expenditure of time and effort, should be the one followed. 

It is obvious that intelligent reasoning, experimenting, and planning 
are requisites of good method. 

Perhaps we can best illustrate our definition of method (that which 
produces the end desired with a minimum expenditure of time and effort) 
by citing several examples. 

Large numbers of girls were employed in a manufacturing plant to fold 
handkerchiefs. They worked, as usual, eight hours per day. Although 
they sat at a table just folding handkerchiefs, the management had diffi- 
culty in keeping employees and the girls frequently complained of both 
mental and physical fatigue. An expert was employed to make careful 
studies of this work and to report a method of improvement. Without 
going into details, the results were that whereas the girls worked eight 
hours formerly, they worked only six hours (although at the plant eight 
hours) under the new plan, and although the output was “three times as 
great as it had been before the reorganization,” the girls asserted they were 
less fatigued mentally and physically, and more interested in their work.* 
This is an excellent example of what intelligent method can accomplish 
when applied to human activities. It should be noted that three times 
the amount of work was accomplished, and with much less effort and time 
than formerly. Moreover, a more important factor was that the girls were 
in fine mental and physical condition at the end of the day, thus creating 
right attitudes toward their work and life situations. By displacing trial 
and error with intelligent planning, all parties were greatly benefited. 








1Muscio, Bernard, Lectures on Industrial Psychology, E. P. Dutton, New York, 
1920, pp. 179-181. 
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A study was made of bricklaying, which included a careful analysis 
of co-ordination between the bricklayer and his helpers, and an examina- 
tion of all the tools used. Again, without going into details, the results 
were phenomenal. The movements involved in laying one brick were 
reduced from eighteen to five, thirty men were able to do in a given time 
as much work as one hundred under the old method, wages were increased, 
fatigue was greatly reduced, a better and finer spirit prevailed, the men 
were in much better condition physically and mentally (although the out- 
put was trebled), and only those who could and would learn the new 
method were employed.? As in the previous case, by displacing trial and 
error by intelligent planning all parties were greatly benefited. 

Though probably not wholly analogous to teaching, yet a careful 
analysis of the fundamental factors involved will reveal a very high 
degree of similarity in techniques and principles. 

Method in education, as in the activities cited, is a procedure by which 
the teacher utilizes certain techniques and the laws of learning (both physi- 
cal and mental) in order to produce desired results. It must be obvious 
that the most fundamental laws of learning (readiness, exercise, and 
effect), about which we hear so much in education, were dominant in the 
learning activities just noted in folding handkerchiefs and laying brick. 
Because conditions weer adjusted so that the laws of readiness, exercise, 
and effect were properly utilized, efficiency in output was greatly increased, 
both physical and mental conditions of the workers were better than under 
the old method, the workers’ attitude toward the work and life was better, 
and great savings in both time and energy were realized. 

It ought to be evident, therefore, that mere knowledge of subject- 
matter is not sufficient for effective teaching. It is no compliment to the 
teaching profession that so many of the teachers, especially those in our 
higher institutions of learning, who have had most to do with the training 
of the teachers in our secondary schools, still insist that mastery of subject- 
matter is all that is necessary for effective teaching. In no other pro- 
fession or industry does this same condition exist. 

Speaking before the Division of Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society (1929), Professor A. L. Ferguson of the University of 
Michigan said : 

The poorest teaching in our whole school educational system is found in our 
universities . . . This is due, largely, to the attitude that a thorough knowl- 
edge of a subject is the only requirement for a teacher. A teacher, before he 
can do his job properly, should have settled in his own mind what constitute the 
aims and purposes of an education, and how his subject-matter fits into the 
scheme. There is more to be done than simply to make assignments and hear 
recitations . . . Facts and information do not constitute an education.® 
Textbook surgeons are no longer tolerated by the medical profession 

nor by society. “If subject-matter is the only important factor in effec- 
tive practice why should not the surgeon as well as the teacher be allowed 
to practice his profession without restrictions ?”’* 





2Muscio, op. cit., pp. 186-192. 

3Ferguson, A. L., Journal of Chemical Education, November, 1929, “Our Changing 
Education,” pp. 1940-1941. 

4Wrinkle, William L., and Armentrout, Winfield D., Directed Observation and Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools, Macmillan, 1932, pp. 206-207. 
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That there is more than just one method of teaching will be readily 
conceded. Classification and evaluation of the various methods (lecture, 
demonstration, book, development, laboratory, practice, directed study, 
unit, etc.) cannot be attempted in this paper. Only the most fundamental 
factors which should determine the selection and evaluation of whatever 
method used will be discussed. 

In general, the selection of method should be determined on the basis 
of (1) the aim of education, (2) the nature and needs of society, (3) the 
nature and needs of the child, and (4) the aims and objectives of the 
subject-matter taught. More specifically, the selection of method for 
teaching a particular unit of subject-matter should be determined on the 
basis of (1) the objective of the unit of subject-matter, (2) the abilities 
and interests of the students, (3) the materials available for use, (4) the 
time to which the achievement of the objectives of the activity is limited, 
and (5) also those factors mentioned above under general method.° 

What should be the criteria for evaluating the method selected? The 
following characteristics are, it is believed, the most basic : 

1. Was the first step diagnostic? 

Did the method establish a clear understanding of the purpose of the activity? 

Was the method adjusted to the nature of the students’ ages and grade? 

Was the method adjusted to differences in students’ abilities and interests? 

Did the method stimulate the establishment of READINESS to engage in the 

learning activity? 

6. Did the method provide for the association of satisfaction with desirable activi- 
ties and dissatisfaction with undesirable activities ? 

7. Did the method involve sufficient exercise to insure the establishment of proper 
associations ? 

8. Did the method provide for the effective use of desirable supplementary de- 
vices ? 

9. Was the method adjusted to the type of materials available for student use? 

10. Was the method adjusted to the time allowed for achievement of the objec- 
tives of the activity? 

11. Was the method such as would contribute most effectively to the achievement 
of desired objectives? 

2. Did the method lead to the achievement of desirable outcomes in addition to 
the specific objectives of the activity? 

13. Was the subject-matter made the means rather than the end? 

14. Were sound principles of learning recognized? 

15. Were proper attitudes and understandings important outcomes? 

16. Were inhibitions, which would retard progress in later school and life situa- 
tions, avoided? 

17. Were pupil activities dominant ? 

18. Did the method achieve the ends sought with a minimum of time and energy 
expended ? 

19. Did the method accomplish the outcomes desired, (1) understandings, (2) 
habits and skills, (3) attitudes and appreciations? 

20. Did the method integrate the subject-material with life situations? 

21. Did the method, though it accomplished its subject-matter function, leave the 
learner in good physical and mental condition? 

22. Did the method teach the pupil to teach himself ?° 


ne wh 





5 Wrinkle and Armentrout, op. cit., pp. 218-219. 

6 Wrinkle and Armentrout, op. cit., p. 219; Hopkins, L. T., Curriculum Principles and 
Practices, Sanborn, 1929, pp. 177-178; Miller, H. L., Creative Learning and Teaching, 
Scribners, 1927, passim; Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, University of Chicago Press, 1931, passim; also, the writer of this paper. 
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Where should directions and suggestions for teaching the subject- 
matter be inserted in a course of study? It is the common practice to 
place suggestions for teaching the subject and for each unit within the 
course of study in the introduction or in the appendix. The chief diffi- 
culty with this method is that so many teachers never read these direc- 
tions and if they do, they forget them when they come to teach the specific 
units of the course of study. To avoid this difficulty, the best practice 
now is to place, whenever possible, the directions for teaching along with 
each specific unit of subject-matter throughout the course of study.’ 


Finally, how rigidly should the teacher be required to follow the pre- 
scribed method or methods? Scientific management of method in other 
professions and industries would indicate that there is one best method 
of doing a thing. These professions and industries achieve approximately 
100 per cent efficiency, whereas, in our educational institutions less than 
half of the pupils reach anything like 100 per cent efficiency because of 
the trial and error, haphazard methods of teaching, and for the same rea- 
son approximately 50 per cent of all students fail in some courses in 
college, and one-third of all the freshmen drop out during the first year.® 
The school administrator, the supervisor, and the teacher should first make 
a careful analysis of personnel, methods, and materials, just as is done in 
the most successful business organizations, and then by experimenting, 
determine the best method, place it in the c6urse of study at the proper 
place, and permit teachers to deviate from this method only under certain 
conditions. 


If any teacher can prove that she has a method which is superior to 
the one written in the course of study, she should not only be permitted to 
use it, but this method should displace the one in the course of study and 
all teachers should be expected to use it. Also, if a teacher wishes to 
conduct an experiment for the purpose of discovering new methods which 
she has reason to believe will be more effective than those being used, 
she should be permitted to conduct such an experiment according to sound 
techniques, provided the pupils do not suffer as a result.® 


Those things which have been said under method, however, should not be 
construed by the reader to mean that the author plans to have method so rigidly 
fixed in the course of study that there will be no opportunity for the teacher to 
use any originality or initiative, since this conclusion would be far from the facts. 
The idea which the writer wishes to convey is that method is exceedingly im- 
portant in achieving results; that it is too significant to leave to the judgment of 
individual teachers; that the general ways by which units of content should be 
manipulated should be written in the course of study; that these should be 
selected by the most scientific means available at the time when the course of 
study is written; that these should be used by teachers until such time as further 
evidence indicates that better ways are available; and that teachers should be 
encouraged to conduct research to discover better methods, provided experi- 
mental conditions are maintained.1° 





7 Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 196-198. 
8 Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 
®Ibid., pp. 198-202. 
10 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 201. 
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Sans HE inclusion of this topic in the program is indicative of larger 
Py R44 interest in a very important current movement, namely, intro- 
NG 9/7) duction of supervision into the secondary school. Interest in 
S 8 secondary supervision has been growing steadily for some 
years. One or two books have appeared, but none is as yet 
comprehensive or authoritative. A number of descriptive articles are to be 
found in the periodicals. Here and there experimental try-outs are under 
way. More and more, discussions such as this are appearing in the pro- 
grams of secondary school people. 

Much of what I have to say will be in terms of the larger high school 
which could employ a special director of teaching. The suggestions and 
principles, however, are quite applicable to the department head and in the 
very small situations to the principal or superintendent. Many of you 
will doubtless recognize that you have been doing much of the work sug- 
gested for the director, by means of organizations already existing. 

The first statement to make is one of general orientation, namely, that 
a director of teaching in the high school would do about what a director 
of elementary education or a general supervisor does in city elementary 
schools. Special adaptations would need to be made because of the char- 
acteristic features of high school organization. Speaking very generally, we 
may say then that the chief concerns will be, one, integration of educational 
effort, and two, the stimulation of teachers to self-improvement through 
analysis, discussion and study. In carrying out these things any and all 
of the typical techniques and devices of supervision would be utilized. 

Certain less general suggestions can be made specifically applicable to 
the high school situation. However, the general work is to be that of super- 
vision. We may look, then, first at the high school to see what character- 
istics of that institution attract our attention as features possibly needing 
supervisory attention. Four gross items appear at once: 

1. A high school is typically organized into separate subject departments. 

2. The high school teachers are typically well-trained subject-matter specialists. 


3. High school teachers are relatively untrained along technical educational lines. 
That is, though better trained in subject-matter, they are not as a rule so well 
trained as elementary teachers in general method, educational psychology, etc. 


4. High school teachers are typically a trifle less receptive to continued study for 
professional growth. 


B 


JBC 


It should be emphasized that the last two points are in no sense criti- 
cisms of the high school teaching body. They are merely statements of 
fact. These things are true not because of any shortcomings in the high 





*From an address at the conference of the California Society of Secondary Education, 
held at the University of California, Berkeley, July 22, 1932. 
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school teachers themselves, but because of our theory and practice of 
teacher training. These general tendencies of course are reversed in the 
case of many individual teachers. 


Granting these points, then, two things stand out rather definitely as 
initial points of departure for a director of teaching. Many others of 
course could be mentioned and would develop after these two were attacked 
by the director and faculty. 


1. An effort will be made to integrate high school education in the sense of unify- 
ing and co-ordinating the work of the separate subject departments so that 
all will contribute to desirable general outcomes of education. 


2. The entire high school teaching staff may be invited and stimulated to engage 
in organized professional study along definite lines. 


A number of reasonably specific suggestions may be made for the actual 
carrying out of such an initial program. In the first place, it might be 
advisable to form an educational council including all department heads 
under the chairmanship of the director. This group could afford to study 
together the problems involved in unifying and integrating the various 
departmental efforts. This would inevitably lead into the study of the aims 
of education, of new methods of cirriculum construction, the unification of 
certain types of subject-matter and of the newest developments in the field 
of teaching method. 

A second thing might involve, then, separate departmental meetings 
within each department under the respective heads. The director might 
assist with these while the departments were assimilating the new mate- 
rials developed in the first series of council meetings. At the same time he 
might be carrying out with various departments certain more specific super- 
visory activities. All of this would inevitably stir up topics for study, a 
desire for experimentation by some teachers, and prepare the way for fine 
professional contacts between the director and the teachers. 

The third suggestion summarizes the implication of the second, namely, 
that the director would be at the call of the department heads and teachers 
for visits, conferences, diagnosis of learning difficulties, diagnosis of teach- 
ing difficulties, and all other similar procedures. He would furthermore 
supply the staff with mimeographed reviews and resumés of current books, 
articles, and research studies, and secure speakers for programs, send out 
bulletins, provide for demonstrations and intervisitation, etc. 

It might be well to mention here that the director should be a staff 
officer, a technical specialist acting in the capacity of supervisor. He 
should not be vested with administrative authority, which latter should con- 
tinue to reside in the principal and his department heads. 














Perhaps the greatest issues in public education ever projected into the 
arena of debate in this State are involved in the “Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching” on “State Higher Education 
in California,” filed with the Governor, June 24, 1932. The report is published 
by the California State Printing Office. 

As this report will be the basis of proposed legislation of far-reaching 
effects, the widest possible range of discussion of the recommendations made 
should precede any enactment of law. Such a procedure is desirable for 
understanding, for wisdom of action, and for public satisfaction over the final 
steps that may be taken on the recommendations made for the reorganization 
of the public school system of the State. To this end the pages of the Cati- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY will be open for a full discussion of the issues involved, 
by both the proponents and opponents of proposed changes in our public school 
system, 

In this number of THE QuARTERLY will be found two articles dealing di- 
rectly with the report—a resumé of the report by Dr. Paul E. Webb and an 
analysis of the report by Mr. George C. Jensen. A third article, “A Pro- 
posed System of Junior Colleges for the State of California,” is collaterally 
connected with the report. The pages of the January number of THE Quar- 
TERLY will be opened to further discussions of the report by representative 
leaders, from the standpoint of (a) the University of California, (b) the State 
Teachers Colleges, (c) the Junior Colleges, (d) the State Department of 
Education, and (e) State Financing of Education. 

Besides those invited to discuss the report from the points of view above 
set forth, voluntary discussions will be welcomed to the extent of space avail- 
able—Tue Epiror. 
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aA OWING out of the educational unrest in the State of Cali- 
DIG} fornia, an act was passed by the last legislature authorizing 
VSA\ the Governor to select “an educational foundation of nation- 
CA Yi wide scope” to “make a survey of the present system, plan 

" of organization, and conduct of public education of higher than 

high school grade in the State of California, and make recommendations 
as to a suitable future policy and plan of operation with relation thereto.” 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching was the 
agency designated by the Governor to perform the services prescribed by 
the Act. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the Foundation, selected a staff 
to which was assigned the task of gathering the data, and appointed a 
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special Commission of Seven,* to which was assigned the task of inter- 
preting and appraising the pertinent facts and of recommending the 
policies and operations needed in the future. The report of the Foun- 
dation was submitted to the Governor last June. 

This paper will deal only with that phase of the report which is con- 
cerned with the proposed plan of organization for education in California. 

The staff of the Foundation was early confronted with the large num- 
ber of educational issues in the State concerning the control, the financing, 
and the articulation of the various integral units of the educational sys- 
tem. The Foundation in commenting on these issues says: 

“These conditions are in part the product of the present ineffective state organi- 
zation on the higher educational levels. They are fundamentally use results of the 
divided control of higher education. On the one hand, the university has been rigid 
in its preparatory requiretnent without due consideration of the other functions of 
secondary schooling, and the State Board of Education has failed to maintain an 
integrated policy and control within its own domain of responsibility. The situation 
has grown out of an historical development; it reflects no deliberate or conscious 
wavering or evasion.” 

The Commission of Seven in analyzing the situation 
“finds that much of the confusion in the educational system arises from the fact 
that no authority competent to plan and speak for the State as a whole has deter- 
mined in clear and unmistakable terms the social and educational functions to be 


performed by various units of the system in serving the present needs of civilization 
in California.” 


It was the opinion of the Commission that without a clearly defined 
philosophy of education little if any progress could be made in solving 
the issues in the California situation. It therefore gave a great deal of 
attention in its deliberations to interpreting the attitude of the education- 
ists in California, to defining the principles which have motivated educa- 
tional procedure in the State, and to setting down certain statements con- 
cerning the functions of the educational system to be accepted as the 
basis for a resolution by the legislature and which should serve to declare 
its own future policy and to guide the people of the State and the various 
boards and officers charged with the performance of educational services. 

As conceived by the Commission the educational system of the State 
falls into two great divisions—the common school system and the university 
system. 

“It is the primary and fundamental function of the common school system 
extending from the earliest years of schooling, through kindergarten, elementary 
school, junior and senior high school and the junior college, to educate the citizen 
for effective participation in all those common understandings and co-operations 
which are necessary to sustain the best in our complex contemporaneous civilization 
which is American.” 

“It is the main function of the university system, which includes the upper divi- 
sions of colleges, the graduate schools, and the professional schools, to educate 
specialists for the strategically important social services which modern civilization 





*The personnel of the Commission was as follows: Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, 
University of Buffalo, Chairman; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Charles H. Judd, Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago; Dr. Orval 
R. Latham, President, lowa State Teachers College; Dr. Albert B. Meredith, Professor 
of Education and Head of Department of Administration, School of Education, New 
York University ; Dr. James E. Russell, Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. George F. Zook, President, University of Akron. 
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requires, and to do this with full regard to the number of such specialists that society 
can utilize. Among the specialized callings for which the university system educates 
are research, teaching, the ministry, the law, medicine and surgery, engineering, and 
similar professions.” 


The problem of the Commission in its recommendations was to pro- 
vide the machinery necessary for the proper functioning of these two 
great divisions of the educational system, to make effective the co-ordina- 
tion of the several phases of higher education, and to make continuous 
the beneficial results of such co-ordination. 


At the present time the university system of the State is operating 
under dual control. The University of California, at Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, and elsewhere, and the Teachers College in Los Angeles are gov- 
erned by the Board of Regents. Seven of the State Teachers Colleges are 
governed by the State Board of Education. 

In order to bring into effect under economical and efficient controls 
the state policy as to the functions to be performed and the services to be 
rendered by the tax-supported educational system as a whole, as well as 
by its two functionally different parts, namely, the common school system 
and the university system, the Commission made the following recom- 
mendations as to requisite boards: 

(1) “The Commission recommends that the functions of the Regents of the 
University of California be so extended as to give the Regents jurisdiction over 
the entire State University System—that is, over all state institutions the primary 
function of which is to offer instruction which is specialized on a level above that 
of the common school system (in other words, above the junior college), includ- 
ing the state university and the state teachers colleges. For purposes of practical 
administration the lower divisions of teachers colleges, and of the University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles, are included in the university system 
of management.” 

“In effect this recommendation would concentrate the management of all special- 
ized professional education for law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, engineering, 
teaching, etc., under one state board. . . . The various state professional schools 
and courses now located in different parts of the State but under the management 
of two state boards are more closely related to each other in function, technique, 
and management than they are to the conduct of the common schools, which have 
an emphatically different function and are largely managed by local boards. All 
aspects of higher occupational specialization—that is, professional education—should 
be under the management of one state board and not illogically distributed between 
two boards as at present.” 

(2) “The Commission recommends that the present State Board of Educa- 
tion shall have jurisdiction over common schools of all grades, including all 
public junior colleges (except those now attached to the university or state 
teachers colleges) and all schools below them of whatever variety and purpose, 
together with the Schools for the Deaf and Blind at Berkeley.” 

“It is only because junior college work historically was merely the first two 
years of a standard four-year college course, as it still is in many instances, that it is 
popularly regarded as part of higher or university education. In most four-year 
colleges, the point of articulation between the first two and the last two college years 
is so marked, that functionally they should be regarded as substantially different. 
One terminates general education; the other begins concentration or specialization. 
Their close association in the same institution under a single administration with no 
degree or title marking the close of education below the true university level, a 
degree being given only on the basis of a four-year study, is the obvious fact which 
confuses the laymen and conceals the one outstanding point, where secondary and 
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higher education join, and where education changes its function more markedly than 
at any other point in a student’s continuous progress through the school system. It 
must be remembered that education is a continuous process. If yearly and other 
administrative units are artificial, then institutional units embracing several years 
may be equally artificial.” 

(3) “The Commission recommends that the State Board of Education for 
Common Schools consist of one member ex officio and ten (10) other persons, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of two-thirds of the Senate, for 
terms of ten years each, two to be appointed each biennium. 

(4) “The Commission recommends that the chief officer in the State De- 
partment of Education should be an appointive commissioner of education, sup- 
planting the present State Superintendent of Public Instruction. He should be 
appointed by the State Board of Education, serving continuously at its pleasure. 
His qualifications should be equivalent to or greater than those required for the 
highest administrative certificate issued by the State Department of Education. 
He should be adequately experienced in the field of education and especially 
equipped by professional training and scholarship to deal with the problems in 
this field. He need not, necessarily, be a resident or citizen of the State of Cali- 
fornia at the time of appointment.” 

“For a state as mature and advanced in its educational practice as is the State 
of California the continuance of the antiquated policy of electing a state superinten- 
dent of public instruction is an historical anomaly perpetuated by the difficulty which ~ 
is associated with the need to amend the constitution. Experience throughout the 
United States for a long period of time has fully demonstrated that so technical a 
service as that of supervision and direction of education is better performed by a 
professional officer who is appointed by and responsible to a lay board charged with 
the determination of general public policy. Cities have long since abolished the prac- 
tice of electing superintendents of schools, counties are slowly doing so, and a num- 
ber of the more enlightened states are now appointing the chief state educational 
officer. The chief educational officer of a city, county, or state, who must be elected 
by popular vote, will never be completely an educator and he will seldom give his 
whole mind, energy, and time to the technical professional duties which accompany 
his educational responsibility. He will always be half-politician and half-educator, 
if not more than half-politician.” 

(5) “The Commission recommends that provision for co-operative under- 
standing and co-ordinated effort in the operation and articulation of the com- 
mon school system and the University System, be made by the establishment 
of a State Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination.” 


There is a great need in this State for some central means of effectual 
co-ordination 
“to guarantee the unified and intelligent planning requisite to the maintenance of 
a statewide educational system, covering all types of education, and effectively 
and economically to guarantee the widest distribution of educational opportunity 
possible with the limited moneys made available to education by the people of the 
State. . . . Experience also reveals that co-operation and co-ordination in the 
management of intellectual and educational affairs achieved through mere legal or 
coercive measures bring about formal rather than genuine unity of effort. Because 
effective and economical administration of diversified functions is the product of 
intelligent understanding (based on responsible experience and knowledge of fact) 
and free common agreement (based on adequate discussion), the Commission believes 
that for a considerable period in the future, the trend toward statewide planning 
and co-ordination could be better accelerated by a state council with fact-finding 
powers, interlocking membership, and the right to make public its recommendations.” 
(6) “The Commission recommends that while the membership on the State 
Board of Education and the University Board of Regents should be restricted 
to laymen wherever these are not members ex officio, the State Council for Edu- 
cational Planning and Co-ordination schould have a mixed membership of per- 
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sons representing the two lay boards charged with the management of the two 

systems (common schools and University) and the personnel charged with 

administration or teaching in important units of the two systems.” 

“The Council should have a membership of eleven, as follows: Two (2) mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education, selected by the Board to sit for two years; 
two (2) members of the Board of Regents, selected by the Regents, to sit for two 
years; the State Commissioner of Education ex officio; the president or chief 
administrative officer of the University System ex officio; the State Director of 
Finance ex officio; four (4) other members serving for four years each, one retir- 
ing annually, to be selected by the then-sitting members of the Council for special 
ability to contribute to the solution of some problem then of major importance in 
the current work of better planning and co-ordination. Of these four members not 
more than two should be drawn from the state system of education, 


“The State Council of Educational Planning and Co-ordination should meet 
four or five times a year to consider the state of the educational system, to deter- 
mine what special problems require detailed consideration and the facts which need 
to be gathered to inform discussion, and to formulate constructive recommendations. 
From time to time it may invite qualified members of the state educational system, 
as well as representatives of privately controlled institutions, to sit with it and to 
contribute to its deliberations. 


“Among matters which might early be considered by the Council the Commis- 
sion mentions the following problems: the costs of all publicly-controlled institutions 
of higher education; the articulation of university work with work of the lower 
divisions, particularly in engineering, dentistry, and pharmacy; adult education; 
vocational education; the relation of teachers colleges to the University System; 
the quality and relationships of privately-endowed colleges; problems connected with 
the granting and extending of charters of institutions of higher education, both public 
and private; teacher tenure and remuneration; the number, function, differentiation 
of function, duplication, and specialization of various units of the higher educational 
system, especially the state teachers colleges, all of which should be examined into 
constantly; a study of professional needs and opportunities within the State. 


“The State Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination should have its 
own Division of Fact-finding and Analysis. This division should be in charge of a 
director of research, who also would act as executive secretary of the Council and 
sit with it. A small, highly competent staff of secretaries and assistants is essential, 
and this staff should be so organized as to be capable of enlargement and contrac- 
tion from time to time as the studies required by the Council expand and decrease. 
Much of the effectiveness of the Council’s work will be conditioned by the quality 
of the work done in the Division of Fact-finding and Analysis. The division will 
not deal in routine surveys or statistics which are adequately provided by the State 
Department of Education and the University for their own purposes. In collecting 
data, the division should utilize all existing facilities in state institutions and depart- 
ments. Its inquiries and studies should provide the means by which the Council 
reaches its decisions in planning and co-ordinating all educational activities for the 
entire State. 


“The legislature should make financial provision for the work of the Council 
independently of provision for any other board or institution in the State. From 
biennial legislative appropriation the traveling expenses of members of the Council, 
and others whom they may invite to sit with them, should be met. From it also 
should be paid the costs of maintaining the Division of Fact-finding and Analysis. 
The Commission suggests the sum of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) a year as a 
modest amount to be used for purposes of the Council and the division. 


“It is the considered opinion of the Commission that the newly devised State 
Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination is the key to the improvement 
of the whole educational situation in California. If the proposed State Council 
operates effectively, all education within the State will be effective.” 











AN ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION SURVEY 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 
Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Schools and Principal of the 
Senior High School, Sacramento 


The Surveyors 


HERE had been a long discussion in California, running back 

for nearly a decade, as to whether or not more higher educa- 

tional institutions were needed in the State. For three suc- 

Ko CS cessive sessions of the Legislature bills providing new four- 

year colleges had been prepared ; in two instances the bills were 

presented ; and during the session of 1931 one of the bills actually passed 
the lower house. 

With the idea of getting the vital facts involved in the problem out 
in the open, so that the Legislature and educational forces of the 
State might be guided to a proper solution, the Legislature of 1931 appro- 
priated $25,000 for a survey. This survey was to cover the “present sys- 
tem, plan of organization, and conduct of public education of higher than 
high school grade and to make recommendations as to suitable future 
policy and plan of operation with relation thereto. . . . ” (page 5.)? 

On September 22, 1931, the Governor invited the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to make the survey. The Foundation 
assumed the responsibility on October 10. The findings were to be delivered 
to the Governor not later than July 1, 1932. 

The Foundation submitted to a commission of seven, all actively en- 
gaged in the field of higher education, the Foundation’s “analysis of the 
educational situation in California above the high school.” (page 17.) 
The task of the Commission was to make recommendations as to a “suit- 
able future policy and plan of operation.” The recommendations of the 
Commission were accepted by the Foundation “without amendment” and 
as such transmitted to the Governor as the findings of the Foundation. 
(page 14.) 






The Issues 


The Foundation, in its analysis, set up the following as the major 
problems in the field of higher education in the State: 

1. Lack of unity in the control of education. (page 15.) 

2. Lack of proper articulation between different segments of the public 

educational system. (page 16.) 

3. Poor distribution of educational funds. (page 15.) 

With these as the paramount problems, and with data presented by the 
Foundation or gathered by the Commission itself, the Commission set up 





1“State High Education in California.” Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, published by the California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
September, 1932. All page references are to the printed report. 
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a scheme of higher education for California. The scheme has many good 
points and many weak ones. 


Divided Control of Public Education 

The Commission divided the system of education for California into 
two divisions : 

(a) The Common Schools. This division would embrace all schools 
from the kindergarten through the regional or local junior college. The 
philosophy which the Commission fixed on for these schools, particularly 
for the secondary schools, is probably the finest statement of the objectives 
of common schools ever written. Such statements as, “Problems will be- 
come more important than topics, libraries than textbooks”; “Subject 
boundaries will be less sharply defined”; “Secondary education will focus 
its attention more steadily on contemporaneous life with its oncoming 
problems”; and “How much academic ground is covered in the school 
building under a licensed or accredited teacher will no longer be so im- 
portant as it has been”; indicate an attitude completely in sympathy with 
the objectives for which California high schools have long been strug- 
gling. (pages 17-20.) 

(b) The University System. The university system would consist of 
the State University and all its branches, the teachers colleges, and all 
other higher public educational institutions beyond the junior college. It 
would be the chief function of this system “to educate specialists.” 
(page 20.) 

The line which would divide the upper and the lower divisions of the 
state educational system, in both functions and control, is drawn at the 
end of the sophomore year in college. The functions of the two segments 
are clearly defined.and possibly acceptable. It is very doubtful, however, 
that the hypothetical dividing line which the Commission set up is an im- 
provement over the present dividing line. 

The Commission complained of the present divided system of control 
of higher education because some of the branches of higher education are 
under the State Board of Education and some under the Regents of the 
State University. To correct this it was recommended that the teachers 
colleges be made a part of the university system. Under the recommen- 
dation the Regents would have control of all college education beyond the 
sophomore year but the State Board of Education and the Regents would 
divide the control of the freshman and the sophomore years. The State 
Board would have control of all the regional junior colleges whereas the 
Regents would have control of the junior colleges in the teachers colleges 
and in the universities. The recommendation, then, merely shifts the pres- 
ent dual control from the upper to the lower divisions of colleges and uni- 
versities. If, as the Commission so emphatically declared many times, the 
freshman and sophomore years of college are actually a part of the com- 
mon school system then it would seem logical to have given the State 
Board ultimate control of all freshman and sophomore years. Precisely 
the reverse recommendation was made, however, (page 34) and we are 
left a dual control of our junior colleges apparently quite as vicious as is 
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the present dual control in the field of higher education. What a board of 
university regents, with traditional university philosophy, may or may not 
do as governors of colleges for training elementary teachers may well give 
us pause. It seems peculiar to divorce the teacher colleges from the com- 
mon school system. 

The Hope of Unity 

The Commission found that in California “There is a notable lack of 
unity in the administration of education.” (page 15.) ‘Much of the con- 
fusion in the educational system arises from the fact that no authority com- 
petent to plan and speak for the State as a whole” has been in operation 
in California. (page 17.) The first endeavor of the Commission was to 
provide an educational machine that would guarantee complete co-ordina- 
tion. (page 22.) The machinery recommended consists of : 

(a) A State Board of Education with complete administrative powers to govern 

the common schools system. 

(b) The present administrative Board of Regents of the University to govern 
the university system. 

(c) A service commission (State Council for Educational Planning and Co- 
ordination) without administrative powers, to carry on investigations, sur- 
veys and to make recommendations. 

It is on this third non-administrative body that the Commission pinned 
its hope for harmony and co-ordination. “The economical and efficient 
integration which the Commission has sought in all its deliberations de- 
pends upon the effectiveness with which the State Council for Education 
Planning and Co-ordination is organized in the first instance and main- 
tained thereafter in competency.” (page 66.) It is the “key” to the im- 
provement of the whole educational situation in California. (page 31.) 

If the hopes of the Commission in setting up these three boards for 
the control of education could be realized and unity of action result it 
would be a splendid thing for the State. The picture presented, however, 
is that of two equally powerful administrative boards operating in related 
fields. The situation is similar to that which exists in some California 
cities where the high schools operate under one board and the elementary 
schools under another. Usually there is anything but proper educational 
development in such communities. Such a situation does not usually result 
in unity. It has inherent in it all the elements of disunity. Even the 
presence of a mediator, such as the Council for Educational Planning and 
Co-ordination, is no guarantee of unity, for neither of the two administra- 
tive boards is required to follow the findings of the Council. It is merely 
a service agency without authority. That the Commission recognized the 
weakness of the organization which it recommended is evident from the 
fact that it seriously considered recommending the establishment of a 
super-board to have control of all education in the State. (page 29.) There 
is no evident guarantee of unity inherent in the recommended set-up. 


Unity in the Secondary Field 
1. Unity in the Junior Colleges. The particular junior colleges which 


the Commission would place under the control of the State Board of Edu- 
cation would have the functions of setting up curricula for (1) social in- 
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telligence development; (2) specialized vocational training; (3) pre-pro- 
fessional training; (4) pre-academic training; and (5) adult education. 
The Commission criticised the California junior colleges for having ne- 
glected some of these fields. The Commission is correct in its criticism. 
That the junior colleges should develop along these lines there can be not 
a shadow of doubt. On the other hand, however, there is a powerful 
guiding influence that lies entirely beyond the control of the junior colleges, 
which, many will contend, is not sufficiently emphasized in the report. I 
mean the stern and effective demands for pre-professional and pre-academic 
training on the parts of higher educational institutions. This has been the 
chief factor in determining the curricula of our secondary institutions. 
This influence, it would seem, would be greatly accentuated under the 
Commission’s scheme because of the particular type of junior college 
which the Commission left directly under the control of the university 
system, and because of the tremendous powers conferred on the State 
University. The particular junior college at Berkeley (the first two years 
of the University), said the Commission (and by implication the junior 
colleges of the teachers colleges also), “stands in a special relation to the 
advanced courses which are conducted in that institution. This junior 
college may properly provide courses which are directly preparatory to 
professional lines of work which students will enter upon when they pass 
into the upper division of the University.” (page 37.) But actually the 
functions of this special junior college would differ from those of the local 
junior colleges in degree only. In a real sense the “junior college at Berke- 
ley” would almost certainly become, even more than at present, the pace- 
setter for local junior colleges. This influence was made more probable 
still when the Commission gave to the University the right “to determine 
how many students should be enrolled in the beginning classes and how 
many should be graduated; and finally of what probable quality they 
should be in terms of previous general education, special pre-professional 
education and the length of professional curriculum.” (page 54.) The 
system which will govern ten junior colleges (at the University and 
teachers colleges) with power to fix on the “previous general” and special 
education of its potential students probably will command the situation. 
We must not forget, as the Commission indicated in a number of instances, 
that academic achievement has been about the only criterion for selecting 
students used by the State University. (pages 24, 36.) “It (the Univer- 
sity) has not fulfilled its obligation of partnership with the rest of the 
state schools.” (page 53.) The University in the future as in the past 
must be reckoned a major factor in the development of our secondary 
schools. The vocational and other advancements of the Los Angeles 
Junior College do not indicate very well what might be done in other 
colleges, for the southern college is a differentiated institution in the sense 
that there are a dozen academic colleges in or near Los Angeles to which 
the academically minded may go if they desire. The Los Angeles situation 
is unique and cannot be used as a guide. Such a condition does not exist 
in the cases of the other junior colleges of the State. They are far more 
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subject to University influences. While the junior colleges might change 
their objectives gradually, with the pressure from above greatly increased 
by the Commission’s recommendation, the progress of the future bids fair 
to be slower than that of the past. We should not put a man in stocks 
and then complain that he does not assume his liberty. 


2. Unity in the High Schools. For two generations or more California 
high schools have been struggling to free themselves from the dominance 
of academic pressure from above. The fact that the State University still 
demands that its potential students complete in high school three years of 
English, one year of algebra, one year of geometry, a year or more years 
of science, a year of history, two years of language, etc., can mean but one 
thing; that is, the university system does not begin with the junior year 
in the universities but with the freshman year in the high school. The 
University in this connection holds a dual control: (1) the University has 
long assumed the right to fix on the basic subjects that prospective univer- 
sity students shall pursue while in high school. (2) The University ac- 
credits all high schools and publishes the list of accredited and non- 
accredited schools. This dual control has made the secondary field the 
battle ground of two radically differing educational philosophies. The 
Commission accepted unequivocally the right of the University to deter- 
mine the pre-university courses for its future students and failed com- 
pletely to mention the present system of university accrediting. The splen- 
did idealism which the Commission set up for secondary schools will, in 
the future as in the past, probably make very slow headway in the face of 
our educational traditions and with the certain opposition of the all-power- 
ful, ultra-conservative, Academic Senate of the State University. The 
Commission recognized the reactionary nature of the University but pinned 
its hope on the Council for working out solutions. Progress has been made 
in California in university-secondary schools relations, but it has been slow. 
That the system of control set up by the Commission will help in over- 
coming the slavery of subjects, marks, and time and to put into operation 
the Commission’s social philosophy for secondary education is doubtful 
unless, at the same time, it assists in modifying university academic de- 
mands. 

But the survey leaves us with the powers of the units of higher educa- 
tion tremendously enhanced and the powers of the secondary schools cor- 
respondingly diminished. Following are the powers of the University as 
recommended by the Foundation and the Commission : 

1. The University is to have a monopoly for recommending to the Legislature 
all future expansion in the field of higher education. No such expansion is 
to be recommended by the University until after a study and report by the 
State Council of Education for Planning and Co-ordination, but there is to 
be no power to require the University to accept the findings of such study. 
This monopoly is to be granted to the University by the Legislature. (page 54.) 

2. The President of the university system (who will of course be the President 


of the University), is to be the only educator on the State Board of Educa- 
tion ex officio or otherwise. (page 27.) 


3. The University will have the exclusive right to select its own students. (pages 
21, 39, 54.) 
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4. The University will have the right to determine the high school and junior 
college courses for potential university students. (pages 21, 54.) 

5. The University will have the power to determine the number of persons to 
be trained in each of the fields for which the University trains. (page 54.) 

6. The University will have the right to have all its teachers, even those in its 
junior colleges, exempt from state certification, except “that the standards 
maintained by the managing board in control shall not be lower than an 
approximate, but not specific, equivalent to those required by the State De- 
partment of Education in schools of similar level directly under the juris- 
diction of the State Board of Education.” (page 56.) But it is left to the 
University itself apparently (for there is no higher educational power) to 
determine what is meant by “equivalent” or “similar level.” However, even 
this is a step in advance over the present situation and points toward a future 
possibility. 

7. The University will continue the power to examine and accredit secondary 
schools. 


Probably never before in the history of American public universities 
have such far-reaching powers been recommended for any university. 
With such powers established there will probably be little question as to 
educational “leadership” in the State. Under these circumstances it would 
seem that the Commission has placed far too much dependence upon the 
Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination. Had the University 
had corresponding powers in the past, when would Southern California 
have beeen accorded the Summer Session and the Extension Division ; 
where now would be the University at Los Angeles, the College of Agri- 
culture at Davis, or even the junior colleges themselves? 


Extending Higher Education 

The survey came about primarily, if not entirely, because of the demand 
before the Legislature for the establishing of new four-year colleges. The 
survey was provided because the Legislature felt that it lacked adequate 
data upon which to act and a policy for its guidance. The report of the 
Foundation fixes a policy and a method for extending higher education 
but presents no data from which conclusions may be drawn as to whether 
or not we need such extension. 

1. The Policy and Method. The University is to have a monopoly for 
recommending to the Legislature the granting of any new charters in the 
field of higher education. (page 54.) Such a recommendation must not 
be made until “after study and report by the Council of Educational Plan- 
ning and Co-ordination.” The Council, however, as has been pointed out, 
will have no administrative powers and the University is under no obliga- 
tion to accept its recommendations. Nor indeed is it improbable, under 
the proposed organization, that the University will dominate the Council. 

2. No Data for Guiding the Legislature. The first purpose of a sur- 
vey, it will be generally agreed, is to produce data. Without data conclu- 
sions cannot be reached. The Foundation was undoubtedly expected to set 
up data which would definitely indicate whether or not further expansion 
is needed in the field of higher education. This was and is a major matter 
and one of the chief points of discussion. But without presenting data the 
Commission arrived at two definite conclusions respecting the expansion of 
higher education : 
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(a) The facilities of the University of California are not now used to 
the saturation point. (page 47.) The report is not entirely clear but this 
seems to be the implication. (b) No need for extending higher educa- 
tional facilities will exist “in the immediate future.” (page 47.) 

These were the very points of dispute before the Legislature. To fail 
to render data on questions so paramount to the whole discussion must 
mean that the Commission felt no obligation to present the compiled data 
for, of course, there must have been data or the conclusions could not have 
been reached. Nor is the situation improved under the Commission’s 
recommendation that another body (the Council) (page 47) be set up to 
gather the data which the Foundation was presumably engaged to gather. 
The situation will leave the Legislature completely at sea and will continue 
the discussion on the needs in the field of higher education until some 
other body produces and publishes the evidence. At least we do not now 
know how “saturated” our universities are or what are the optimum sizes 
of higher institutions; nor do we have the vital data relative to higher 
education. 

The Foundation contended, in many instances throughout the report, 
that it did not have adequate time to make the survey and to gather the 
needed data. However, an anlysis of the survey produces the fact that 
while many data were gathered in the field of the district junior colleges 
practically no data were gathered in the field of the teacher colleges and 
State University. The regional junior colleges were asked to gather 
“many of the data” (page 13) in their own fields. It is not clear why the 
same could not have been done for the teachers colleges and for the Uni- 
versity. Or if these data were assembled it is not clear why they were 
not presented in the report. Comparisons for the first two years of college 
relative to the holding power, salaries, teacher loads, class sizes, costs, 
number of courses, etc., are not only needed but they are fundamental. 
Facts about the particular junior colleges which the Commission recom- 
mended remain a part of the university system are just as pertinent to this 
study as are the comparable facts about the junior colleges which are to 
remain under the control of the State Department. To present the data 
in one instance and to fail to present them in the other cannot prove satis- 
factory to anyone. 

How completely certain data were omitted may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table which shows the data which the survey presents. (There are 
other bits of data scattered throughout the report, as on page 77, but they 
bear only incidentally, if at all, upon the teacher college or University 
situation. ) 


Data GATHERED BY FOUNDATION AND PRESENTED IN THE SURVEY 
Local 
State Teachers Junior 

University College College 
Student enrollment ...................... X xX X Tables 1 and 7 
Holding power Table 2, Chart II 
Teachers’ salaries Table 3, Chart III 
Average class size........................ Table 3, Chart IV 
Average teaching load................ Table 3 
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6. Cost per enrolled hour................ 
7. Cost per unit attempted.............. 
8. Cost per unit granted.................. 


Table 3 
Table 3, Chart V 
Table 3, Chart VI 


id dana! 


9. Number of courses offered........ Table 4 
10. Enrollment by subjects.............. Table 5 
11. Distribution of students by 

counties .............. X p X Table 6 





The “X” indicates the items for which data are presented for the State 
University, the teachers colleges, and the local junior colleges. Only in 
the cases of items one and eleven are any data shown either for the Uni- 
versity or the teachers colleges. For items six and eight a few data, 
respecting costs of the University and teachers colleges, are given (page 
47), but these data are neither adequate nor comparable to those given 
for the local junior colleges in Table 3. 

It seems a fair conclusion that practically all of the most vital recom- 
mendations made by the survey are greatly weakened, if indeed not entirely 
viciated, due to the peculiar absence of data. The educational problems 
of California will be solved not by advice but by information. That is what 
we have never been able to get about certain of our educational institutions. 

Saving Time 

“Ultimately it is hoped,” said the Commission, “that the present four- 
teen-year program will evolve into a shortened twelve-year period as com- 
mon schooling organized on a 6-3-3 plan for the great majority of the 
students.” (page 42.) This shortening of common schooling would have, 
in the opinion of the Commission, three advantages: (a) More persons 
would get complete training for social citizenship; (b) It would save two 
years of school time and so “permit the restoration of a two-year appren- 
ticeship to industry, commerce or the other professions” (page 42) ; and 
(c) It would reduce the cost of education to the taxpayer and to parents. 
(page 42.) 

Again the Commission presented no data indicating that there is any 
tendency on the part of industry to re-establish the apprenticeship system, 
or that the common school period should be shortened. Does not modern 
experience lead us quite in the opposite direction? Our problem in this 
connection is possibly that of how to enrich and make more effective the 
period of secondary training rather than that of how to shorten the school 
period. Certain it is that in a single generation the juvenile population 
has moved from an elementary to a high school basis. Now there is a 
distinct tendency of the masses to move to a junior college basis. In the 
face of this tendency, made active not alone by a rapid rise in our social 
standards but particularly by the demands of the speedy machines of 
modern industrial civilization, it may be utterly futile to talk of shortening 
the school period or of re-establishing the old apprenticeship system. Cer- 
tainly, in the complete absence of data, we are in no position to accept 
these recommendations. 

On the other hand, the Commission commended the tendency for a 
lengthened period of training in the higher educational field. “The Com- 
mission believes therefore that it is time to recognize that the upper division 
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of the old four-year college has been extended upward so that it approxi- 
mates a three-year unit for an increasing number of students.” (page 51.) 
There is no suggestion in the report that too much time is being expended 
by the University in the training of doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
and other folks who pass beyond the common schools. The implication 
is that all waste of time takes place in the common schools. Had the 
data actually been gathered it is possible that a very different recommenda- 
tion would have resulted. 


Financing Education 


1. Financing Juntor College. Under the recommendation of the Com- 
mission all junior colleges, including the lower divisions of the University 
and of the teachers colleges, are to be financed substantially as are the 
local junior colleges at present. That is, the State’s share of the cost is 
to be one hundred dollars per student, the balance of the cost being borne 
by local governmental units. (page 63.) 


For many years in California there has been a marked tendency of the 
tax cost for the support of elementary and secondary education to shift 
from the State to counties and districts. The proportion of this tax which 
the great service corporations (taxed exclusively by the State?) have 
borne has been gradually decreasing while the proportion which has been 
borne by the property taxed by counties, cities, and districts has corre- 
spondingly increased. So serious has this trend become that there is now 
before the people a measure to correct the evil. 

Oddly enough, however, in spite of the shifting in the tax burden for 
supporting elementary and secondary schools, and assuming that “the 
State will maintain its present fundamental fiscal policy” (page 62), the 
Commission recommended that this switching in taxes be also applied on 
the junior college level. A vice has apparently been mistaken for a virtue. 

A little calculation will show us just what would happen under the 
recommendation: The report shows that in 1930 there were 12,079 stu- 
dents enrolled in the teachers colleges of the State and 25,567 in the Uni- 
versity (Table 1). This makes a total of 37,646 students. If it is assumed, 
conservatively, that only one-third of these were lower-division students 
supported by the State. (There were some “local” junior college students 
in teachers colleges) that would mean 12,500 students. If it cost for cur- 
rent operation $250.00 a year per student, the total cost of these would be 
$3,125,000. Under the recommendation of the Commission the State 
would pay but $100 per student, or $1,250,000. Nearly two millions in 
costs would be switched to the counties and districts. But the recommenda- 
tion doesn’t end there. The counties of residence of the lower-division 
students would be taxed $60.00 per student for each student enrolled in the 
lower division of the University and teachers colleges. (page 63.) 





2Under the California tax law, which has been in effect since 1911, the operative 
properties of all such corporations as railroads, light, gas, and power companies, water 
companies, etc., are taxed exclusively for state purposes, while strictly local properties, 
such as houses, businesses, farms, etc., are taxed exclusively for county, city, or district 
purposes. ' 
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It might well be greatly feared that the Commission’s method of 
equalizing the burden of taxation for supporting junior colleges would 
merely make more unequal still the present limping system. 

2. Financing Higher Education. Only two changes are recommended 
(other recommendations being left for the Council) in the financing of 
higher education: (a) An increased tuition fee for all upper-division stu- 
dents (page 63); and (b) a non-residence fee to be charged all out-of- 
State students (page 64). 

Summary 


Does the Foundation accomplish its three-fold purpose? 
Purpose 1. To bring unity out of a non-unified school system. 

(a) Unity is established in the field of higher education beyond the first two 
years by placing all under one board. Disunity will exist on the junior 
college level because of dual control. 

(b) Disunity is continued by the retention of two administrative boards, each 
supreme in its own field, and with comparable jurisdictions on the junior 
college level. 

(c) The Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination, on which the 
Commission pins its faith as a harmonizing agency, will probably not accom- 
plish that task due to lack of power to enforce its will. 

The net result will be to continue the present non-unified system; the 
only change effected being that of shifting the dual control from the upper 
years of college and confining it on the junior college level. 

Purpose 2. To establish proper articulation between the secondary schools and 
higher education. 

(a) The elements that have chiefly been responsible for poor articulation have 
not only not been eliminated, but in fact greatly strengthened. The nature 
of the powers either left to the University or created new for it are such 
that the tendency is apt to be that of greater rather than less dictation from 
above. 

(b) The Council for Educational Planning and Co-ordination, on which the 
Commission depends for solution of all unsolved problems, is not apt to prove 
very effective under two or more masters, and without powers of its own. 


The net result will be to permit the University-secondary discussion to 
continue until these segments, independent of the machinery set up by the 
Commission, work out their own solutions as they have been doing for 
decades. 

Purpose 3. To establish an equitable educational financing system for education be- 
yond the high school. 

(a) The Commission apparently does not accomplish its purpose. 

The strong points of the survey are: 

(a) It sets up principles for the common schools and for higher education, with 

clear statements of the purposes of each segment. 

(b) It analyses the problems that confront education in California. 

(c) It recommends policies to govern future actions, after data have been 

gathered. 
The weak points of the survey are: 

(a) It presents inadequate data on vital questions. 

(b) It postpones the solutions of too many of the problems by assigning the 

tasks to another body. 

(c) It assigns the solutions of all major educational problems to a Council 

which has no administrative powers. 

(d) It creates, for a democracy, a far too powerful university. 
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Editor CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY : 


In their report on “State Higher Education in California,” the Carnegie 
Commission, in discussing the junior college situation in the State, says: “The 
California junior colleges.of today form a collection, not a system. The State 
has now entered the stage where it recognizes that local initiative and state 
aid cannot longer be relied upon to provide an adequate junior college system. 
There must be state planning based upon accurate knowledge and clearly 
defined policy. The study recently made by Mr. Arthur Walter, of Stanford 
University, is sufficiently accurate in its analysis to suggest the basis for a 
new and desirable statewide plan for junior college distribution.” (p. 62.) The 
study referred to was one originally made in my Junior College Seminar at 
Stanford University last year. In the public discussion of the entire report it 
is important that the educational leaders of the State should have access to the 
details of Mr. Walter’s proposals. With no increase in number of junior col- 
lege units, his plan provides for a situation in which 97 per cent of the high 
school population and also 97 per cent of the assessed valuation of the State 
would be included within the proposed junior college districts, in contrast with 
the present situation in which less than half of the population and wealth are 
now found within existing districts. In my judgment, his plan merits thought- 
ful consideration on the part of junior college executives and other educators 
interested in the development of a sane system of junior colleges in California. 
In view of the favorable comment upon Mr. Walter’s plan by the Carnegie 
Commission, I feel that it would be well to have this summary appear in the 
QuARTERLY—W ALTER Crospy Eetts, Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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UNIOR college education in California has now progressed to 

that stage in its development when the State should formu- 
f late a general policy and adopt a definite program for the pur- 
N pose of properly locating, adequately supporting, and eco- 
nomically and efficiently administering this important division 
of the educational system. In its recent report’ on higher education in 
California, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
declared that “The California junior colleges of today form a collection, 
not a system. There are junior colleges which are too small to operate 
effectively and economically. Junior colleges exist where they ought not 
to exist, and do not exist where they ought.” 

It was for the purpose of seeking a solution to the situation described 
above that the writer made a study of the junior colleges of the State and 
submitted the same to the Carnegie Commission. This article is a resumé 
of that study. 








1“State Higher Education in California,” Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, p. 42. 
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TABLE I. 
LIST OF PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS* 
High School 








Southern Section: Assessed Valuation A.D. A. 
i I NN aero ocecnctd catenin ue $ 44,141,350 1,638 
I a 211,498,661 7,333 
Oo SIR Ni a Ne 47 466,130 3,110 
OT a 59,452,920 2,931 
Sia: SUNN, cS ee 53,828,260 3,418 
eS ee nS ate eee Aik PROT Oi eM 176,744,085 5,360 
ee RENEE Ra ee os aE. ae 300,033,980 8,805 
ae ee NEN e S 64,328 
i Noes i ccna tare cigeiacmaeenronndpmmniinn 296,499,205 10,363 
RO Tie sec Sond erence axekecptirnacsceiaieeieee 83,235,810 2,098 
je | a Ce aR Rae: Ee 104,407,655 3.957 
Rl CN EN Ca Se CE MND Ae? eee 94,393,865 2,169 
} eae ee eee ee Seen ees 65,288,263 1,556 
eee ee eee Tia ee 55,675,262 1,755 
ie eR a a se a Na 77,600,170 1.026 
a | ee Te Se. ee eee 97,071,614 3,085 

Central Section: 

DVS. WUMIMIN, ahi cicsticaiscinanteisnasanterdicectuibeademnstcpinen sation hatmiemecaeae 90,698,760 4,411 
OS soccer cicada deere aac annie t ama 148,943,945 8,379 
| RT aN LC ee LORINE: eee on oe 35,961,266 1,461 
I BI: “cinsseasinn:tuccsans ball ncconakiey cukiameuisianacukaadetnniatbieaas 67 363,063 3,455 

(a Es See a ee 77,135,835 3,762 
yp A PSO TEE Ee ER eae. EE 173,062,719 7,291 
eg RARE A ES Sa SP SER Ae REN AE 61,528,005 1,809 
| RRR ALE Rt SO rieeecet RCO mE 57,516,551 2,278 
ro | Ser aEERONE SUMmEPe Stee, Lee 21,295,055 890 
past cS EE TEE en SS NE: 13,119,320 617 
ea Rn PEN, SS SORE, SORT es 20,120,055 945 

North Coast Section: 

Oe, OUI IE iscnckcceiticececnesicctnnstincata igi ne 86,840,098 3,803 

BF PR ND sities assincecdceee eden tecaens 94,415,510 6,041 

Re LT Se eet ee eee Ee ee 48,210,329 3,006 
a | crea aan Seelam. Pr oe aise 1,303,025,065 18,333 
AE vena at os 5 Pe 0 ene 540,821,710 24,660 
pg RRR I ea 5 a ric 24,075,890 1,421 

Se FR NG essen arated Aetincncerdiatierescaptientnstisticteecation 39,238,002 1,993 
BS I avi crdianies ooiegestnie calaieieceanlneaabaiadsnnasunietibeteias 41,584,701 2,505 
reat hn A ee ee crt RE IE, a Ee, 19,197,370 823 
SF cic seceace aa lc banca arcicte lagasia ca ecairvcinhbie pcan 39,873,547 1,655 

gS SEER. EL ae oe me $7,127 ,761,611 222,470 


Proposed Sections and Districts 


For purposes of this study the State is divided into three sections corre- 
sponding roughly to the natural divisions. These are designated as the 
Southern, Central, and North Coast sections. Table I gives a list of the 
proposed junior college districts together with the assessed valuations and 
the high school average daily attendance of each. 

The accompanying map indicates the location of the thirty-seven pro- 
posed junior college districts. All these have sufficient wealth and popula- 
tion to insure a reasonable program of studies for their respective com- 
munities. Some of the districts in the outlying regions might be questioned 





*Note.—The data for this and the other tables in this article are taken from the 
reports of the County Superintendents to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the year ending June 30, 1931. 
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on this score, but the system is presented with the idea of giving the great- 
est good to the greatest number and at the same time insuring institutions 
of sufficient size to make possible an economical and efficient administra- 
tion. The State as a whole is the prime consideration in the development 
of a junior college system and not the isolated community. 

In determining the location and size of the various districts the question 
of transportation is vitally important. The assumption has been made that 
if a high school building is located within transportation distance of the 
proposed junior college location, then the entire high school district should 
be included in the junior college district. It is obviously impossible to con- 
sider placing a junior college on the door-step of every high school. The 
proposed system has been considered in the light of size, program of 
studies, and accessibility. The maximum circle used in determining the 
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territory to be included has a radius of thirty miles. The maximum time 
limit for transportation was assumed to be one hour. In no case does the 
distance exceed forty miles, and rarely does it even approach this. The 
topography of the country and the road systems were carefully considered 
for each of the districts. 


Tas_e II. 


} DISTRIBUTION OF ASSESSED VALUATION, TRUE WEALTH, AND 
HIGH SCHOOL A.D. A. 


Present System Proposed System 








Total Assessed Valuation of State.................---e:c-eee-e0ee $ 7,353,132,932 $ 7,353,132,932 

i ee Sem 18,218,851,075 18,218,851,075 

Assessed Valuation of District Junior Colleges Manoncuane 3,148,528,800 7,127,761,611 

True Wealth of District Junior Colleges...................... 7,855,907,458 17 673,704,437 

Assessed Valuation of High School Type Junior . 
CN culos ads oe 


True Wealth of High School Type Junior Colleges... 1,270,138,725 
Total Assessed Valuation within Districts Giving 
































Pemmnleaee Cai NO ss seitaccceenalescnsiasintincetentnsooinits 3,621,756,825 7,127,761,611 
Total True Wealth within Districts Giving Junior 
NG NN ssinnstinsiccitsaienilleibaiaslagdsinehassliiticipidinsaiiidetin 9,126,046,183 17 673,704,437 
Total Assessed Valuation outside any District Giving 
Junior College Work............... .. 3,731,376,107 222,383,111 
Total True Wealth outside any District Giving 
Junior College Work ......... 9,092,804,892 545,146,638 
Per Cent of Total State Assessed Valuation within 
Junior College Districts ...........-..:-.-cccccss-scocccosseorees 42.8 97 
Per Cent of Total State Assessed Valuation within 
High School Districts Giving Junior College Work ae ee 
° Per Cent of Total Assessed Valuation within Some 
Kind of District Giving Junior College Work........ 49.2 97 
Per Cent of Total Assessed Valuation any District 
Giving Junior College Work 50.8 3 
Per Cent of True Wealth of State within Junior 
Cobain. EOIN saiccccicsicicinaiinibiittiatiadteceamenditiitiincranee 43.1 97 
Per Cent of True Wealth of State within High Dis- 
tricts Giving Junior College Work.......................-..-- 7 
Total Per Cent of True Wealth of State within Ter- 
ritory Giving Junior College Work.........................-.. 50.1 97 
Total Per Cent of True Wealth of State outside any 
District Giving Junior College Work........................ 49.9 3 
Total High School A. D. A. of the State..........00.0.......... 228,956 228,956 
Total High School A. D. A. in Junior College Districts 94,272 222,470 
Total High School A. D.A. in High School Districts 
Giving Junior College Work - BP | aaah iad 
Total High School A.D.A. within some District 
Giving Junior College Work...................... , 111,669 222,470 
Total High School A. D. A. outside Junior College 
Districts ...... 134,684 6,486 
Per Cent of Total State High School A. D. ry 
4 within a Junior College District........................-00-00-- 41.2 97.2 


Per Cent of Total State High School A.D.A. 

within High School Districts Giving Junior College 

| RETR RAINS Fe EO CEN oe MEE 7.6 
Per Cent of Total State High School A.D. A. 

within some kind of District Giving Junior Col- 








See aR eo a a eee ae Dee See 48.8 97.2 
Per Cent of Total State High School A. D.A. 
not in any District Giving Junior College Work.... 51.2 2.8 


Per Cent of Total State High School A.D.A. 
outside of Junior College District.............................. 58.8 2.8 
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The Present System 

At the present time there are thirty-four junior colleges in the State. 
Seventeen of these are district junior colleges and seventeen are of the 
high school type. Table I] summarizes the extent to which the State is 
now included in districts having junior college facilities. The junior college 
districts contain slightly over two-fifths of the high school population and 
wealth of the State. The high school districts maintaining junior college 
courses include approximately 7 per cent of the wealth and high school 
population as measured by the average daily attendance. The two types 
combined include approximately 50 per cent of the total wealth and high 
school population of the State. This leaves nearly half of the population 
of the State without junior college facilities in their own right. 

Exclusive of the facilities furnished by the lower divisions of the State 
University and the state teachers colleges, one-half of the State is depend- 
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ing upon the other half to furnish junior college facilities for its students. 
This is true in spite of the fact that many districts which do not have 
junior college facilities are much more able to support them than some 
of the districts that do provide such facilities. Let San Mateo and San 
Francisco be compared as an example. The true wealth per high school 
unit of average daily attendance in the former is $45,823 while that of the 
latter is $157,945, or more than three times as great. Each community 
should be required to furnish junior college facilities for its own people 
and not depend upon other communities, as many are doing now. The 
community is here regarded as a natural region of sufficient area, wealth, 
and population to support a junior college program of not less than accept- 
able minimum standards. 

The question of the distribution of the junior colleges throughout the 
State is forcibly brought to attention by the non-resident students. In a 
bulletin issued by the California State Department of Education? 41.1 per 
cent of the junior college students are shown to be non-resident, that is, 
they do not reside within the district maintaining the junior college 
attended. The study shows that the junior college students are practically 
distributed throughout the whole State and not localized around the exist- 
ing junior college centers. There is certainly something lacking in a sys- 
tem that leaves such a large body of students to seek their junior college 
education in some other locality than the one in which they live. The out- 
standing fact is that the junior college problem is a state problem and not 
a local one exclusively. It is for the purpose of providing junior college 
facilities for the whole State, and by the whole State, that the system out- 
lined in this article is proposed. 








Taste III. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
a Section — 

Southern Central North Coast Total 
Assessed Valuation. ........ $4,123,734,815 $766,744,574 $2,237,282,222 $7,127,761,611 
‘i, of | See $10,571,482,227 $1,798,788,003 $5,303,434,117 $17,673,704,347 
High School A. D. A....... 122,932 35,298 64,240 222,470 
Assessed Valuation per 

Das Te Tim cicncecsncit sacaccciiasid $33,544 $21,722 $34,826 $32,039 

True Wealth per A.D.A. $85,594 $50,961 $82,557 $79,443 


Criteria of Rejection 

At least three criteria seem to be valid by which the question of con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of a junior college can be determined. These 
are location, size, and possible future development. 

Location. If a junior college is so located that it cannot be reasonably expected 
to serve a territory large enough to insure adequate financial support and a student 
body large enough to warrant an acceptable program, then the district should be 
abandoned and merged into a larger unit. Several of the junior colleges of high 
school type have apparently about reached the limit of growth under present condi- 
tions. They have been operating for several years and have had ample time to develop 





2California State Department of Education, Bulletin No. J-4, August, 1931, Table 
No. 30, p. 35. 

Note.—According to California Schools, the official publication of the California 
State Department of Education, in its number for July, 1932, 41.4 per cent of the 
average daily attendance in the public junior colleges in California was non-resident. 
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into district junior colleges had there been a real need in their respective communities 
for forming such a district. This has not been done and the time has come when 
such institutions should be evaluated in terms of what ought to constitute a reasonably 
acceptable junior college. Limitations of location do not hold forth much promise 
to many of these junior college departments of ever developing into real junior 
colleges. 


Size. The minimum number of students and the minimum faculty which a junior 
college should have in order to carry on an adequate junior college program has beem 
variously estimated. A consideration of minimum standards would indicate that a 
junior college cannot be expected to formulate and execute an acceptable program 
with less than 150 students and eight full-time members of the faculty. This is 
necessary to insure a sufficient diversity of the program and economical operation. 


Future Development. This is intimately tied up with the other two criteria. As 
indicated before, many of the junior college departments in the high schools should 
be merged with larger units and become parts of institutions which can insure suf- 
ficient student body and faculty to meet acceptable standards. 


Education a State Responsibility 


All authorities now agree that the State is responsible for the education 
and training of its children. At first this responsibility was confined to 
the elementary schools. Gradually the educational facilities were extended 
until the high school became a universally accepted responsibility of the 
State. This extension of responsibility has now reached the point where 
the junior college is generally accepted as a part of the public school sys- 
tem in California. Just as the high school became a unit to serve a larger 
group than that served by the elementary school, so the junior college 
should serve a larger group than that represented by a single high school. 
Just as there is a state system of high schools, there is rapidly developing 
the need for a state system of junior colleges. 

It is well to note that the junior college is the natural outgrowth of our 
educational, economic, and social evolution. Whatever may be said against 
the industrial age, it must be credited with the increase of the standards 
of living to the extent that universal education is not only desirable up to 
and including the college level, but is now actually being demanded by a 
large part of the population. 

In connection with the demand noted in the foregoing, the problem of 
adult education looms large on the educational horizon. This movement 
will undoubtedly be closely identified with the junior college which appears 
as the logical unit of the school system to care for this phase of education. 
Adult education bids fair at the present time to be one of the great educa- 
tional developments of the next few years. Thus the State is gradually 
being required to assume the education not only of all its youth but also of 
its adult population as well. 

Another phase of the problem which is closely allied with the increas- 
ing responsibility of the State is the growth of the junior colleges. Although 
the junior college has had a marked development throughout the country 
as a whole, it has developed more rapidly in California than in any other 
state. All predictions as to the probable increase have fallen far short of 
what has actually happened. This phenomenal growth forces the con- 
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sideration of a system of junior colleges in order that the future needs may 
be adequately and economically provided for throughout the State. 


Reasons for Establishing a State System of Junior Colleges 


The major reasons why California should establish a state system of 
junior colleges are as follows: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


— 


>» wh 


no 


io ~ 


It would unify the junior college system of the State. 


It would secure adequate financial support for the different colleges and secure 
a fair degree of equalization. 


The junior college would be placed on the same basis as elementary and high 
school education. It would be recognized as a part of the public school sys- 
tem. The State Constitution now so recognizes it and it should be made a 
fact for the whole State. 


It would provide junior college facilities for practically the entire State and 
make these accessible to the people in their own communities. 

The extension of the public school system upward to include the junior college 
years is vitally important in the development of society. 

Establishment of a junior college system now will prevent the evils that have 
been so apparent in the elementary district system. Now is the time to pre- 
vent much trouble in the future by establishing a system that is in accord 
with modern principles of school administration. Otherwise the system will 
simply “grow up” and it will be difficult to remedy the evils that can be 
easily prevented now. 


The Proposed Organization 


The State should be divided into three sections as indicated on the map show- 
ing the proposed districts. 

Thirty-seven junior college districts are proposed as indicated on the map. 
The administration of the junior college or colleges of each district should 
be vested in a local junior district board as at present. 

A Division of Junior Colleges should be established in the State Department 
of Education, said Division to have a chief and staff. There should be at least 
three assistants, each in charge of a junior college section. 

All high school type of junior colleges should be eliminated just as all post- 
graduate work in the elementary schools has been practically eliminated. 
Courses of study should be approved by the State Department of Education. 
The State Department should have power to require all junior colleges to 
meet such minimum standards as it may adopt. 

Branch junior colleges may be established in districts, subject to the approval 
of the State Department of Education. 

Where state institutions of higher learning are located in the junior college 
district, the lower division should become a junior college and be operated 
under the administration of said institutions. This applies to the following: 


A. State Teachers Colleges. 

. San Diego. 

. Santa Barbara. 

. Fresno. 

San Jose. 

San Francisco. 

. Chico. 

. San Jose. 

. California Polytechnic at San Luis Obispo. 
University of California at Berkeley. 

. University of California at Los Angeles. 


RmreanerPpP 
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Finances 


. The State should provide a junior college fund of not less than $100 per 


student in average daily attendance, to be distributed as authorized by the 
Legislature on a triple basis—the school, the teacher, and average daily at- 
tendance. 


. Each junior college should raise by taxation on all the taxable wealth of the 


district an amount not less than that received from the State. 

Buildings, equipment, and all capital outlay should be provided by the local 
junior college district except for the lower divisions of the state institutions 
listed above. 


. The Legislature should set a maximum tax rate in order to prevent excessive 


tax burdens and prevent jeopardizing the elementary and high school support. 
The people of a district should have the right to raise this maximum by a 
vote. This is the present provision of the law. All tax rates should be based 
upon the true wealth of the district instead of the assessed valuations. This 
is especially desirable in view of the fact that many of the proposed districts 
are not wholly located in one county, but are joint districts. 


Students from territory outside any junior college district should have their 
excess tuition (i. ¢., the excess cost over what is received from the State), 
paid by a tax levied on all the property of the county of residence not included 
in any junior college district. Students living in one junior college district 
and attending another should be permitted to do so only upon terms agreed 
to between the governing boards concerned. In the absence of agreement 
between the governing boards the Division of Junior Colleges should decide 
the terms of transfer. It should also act as a board of appeal in all matters 
relating to transfers. Lower divisions of state institutions should not be 
included in this provision, but be governed by the regulations given below. 


. The State Department should set up rules and regulations governing trans- 


portation and dormitories. In addition to the other funds alloted to the junior 
colleges by the State, it should be permitted to provide an amount not to 
exceed one-half of the transportation and dormitory cost. Transportation and 
dormitory facilities and costs should be approved by the Division of Junior 
Colleges before this aid would be available. 


Establishment of Junior Colleges 


. No junior college district should be organized unless the proposed district has 


been approved by the State Department of Education after a survey has been 
made of the same. After this has been done the establishment of the district 
should be subject to a majority vote of all the votes cast within the proposed 
district. 


. The State Department of Education should have the power to propose the 


organization of a junior college district without the initiative coming from 
the district itself. This would prevent a small minority from blocking the 
formation of a junior college district in a community where the majority 
would be in favor of the same. As indicated above, the vote should be decided 
by a majority of all the votes cast in the entire proposed district, and not by 
votes in smaller subdivisions. 


Lower Divisions of State Institutions 


. The lower divisions of the state teachers colleges and of the State University 


should be converted into junior colleges. 


. The lower divisions of the state teachers colleges should be organized and 
administered as a part of the college. These should include all junior college 
students. 
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3. The lower divisions of the two branches of the State University at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles should be restricted to such students as qualify under the 
rules and regulations governing admission to said institutions. The East Bay 
District should in addition to the junior college at the State University 
establish additional junior college service for such junior college students as 
are not eligible to enter the lower division. 


4. The lower divisions of the state institutions are to be financed in the same 
manner as the other junior colleges are financed. Transfers are to be paid 
for by the counties from which they come. The maximum rate of excess 
tuition should be set by law. 


The placing of the lower divisions of the state institutions in the junior 
college system and providing for tuition on the above basis will equalize 
the burden of support. It is obviously unfair to have the State furnish 
junior college education to favored communities and let other communities 
bear the burden of junior college support. In the above arrangement all 
sections would bear their share of the burden in proportion to number of 
students receiving benefit. Either this should be done or the State should 
assume the entire cost of junior college education. This would presuppose 
the establishment of a system of state junior colleges, a procedure which 
would be open to serious question, for junior college education is generally 
conceded to belong to general education and should receive the benefit of 
local initiative and interest. In addition, it should be borne in mind that 
one of the major functions of the junior college is service to the region 
in which it is located. Local communities should not be entirely relieved of 
their responsibilities in this matter. The junior college should be a joint 
enterprise in which the State and the local community co-operate for the 
purpose of promoting the general welfare of both. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to state that the foregoing plan is 
not to be regarded as final, but rather as a basis for further consideration. 
No doubt surveys of the various proposed districts would reveal some local 
adjustments which ought to be made. However, the plan does possess the 
merit of providing a comprehensive system of junior college education 
made locally available to practically the entire population of the State. In 
view of the extreme rapidity with which junior college education is devel- 
oping it is imperative that the State adopt as soon as possible a compre- 
hensive plan for the future development of this important division of the 
educational system. 











GREAT TEACHERS AND GREAT TEACH- 
ING A GOAL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GORDON S. WATKINS 


Dean of the Summer Session, University of California at Los Angeles 








In his address of welcome to the conference of the California Society of 
Secondary Education at the University of California at Los Angeles, July 12, 
Dr. Watkins, Dean of the Summer Session, gave expression to an ideal that 
suggests a goal par excellent for secondary schools, “in making positions in 
preparatory schools prizes to be coveted by distinguished scholars and great 
teachers.” Dean Watkins’ concept of “great teachers and great teaching” 


should be nailed to the masthead of every secondary school_—Enp1tor’s Note. 
™~N 
A) 
MA 
Ga 4 schools and we as teachers in the university perform insepara- 
bly related functions and share mutual responsibilities in the 
education of America’s youth. We are all engaged in the co-operative 
adventure of weaving the fine fabric of intelligence, character, and in- 
dividuality. 

If what has just been said is true, then it follows that the success of 
higher institutions is determined largely in the secondary schools which 
have as one of their functions preparation for college and university work. 
The strength of the superstructure we build depends upon the soundness 
of the foundation you construct. The ease or difficulty of youth’s path- 
way through the university depends primarily on the quality of instruction 
provided in our high schools. It is indispensable, therefore, that the men 
and women recruited for secondary educational institutions should possess 
the finest cultural equipment, the best possible teaching ability, and attrac- 
tive personalities. Great teachers and great teaching are no less important 
in our secondary schools than they are in colleges and universities. We 
might well emulate the great European tradition, particularly that of Great 
Britain, in making positions in preparatory schools prizes to be coveted by 
distinguished scholars and great teachers. 




















R@a)! IS a serious mistake to push too far the tendency to view 
) v4 high schools and universities as separate and independent units 
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in our educational system. You as teachers in secondary 
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AN OUTLINE OF A SUGGESTED MODI- 
FICATION OF THE PLAN OF STATE 
SUPPORT FOR THE DISTRICT 
JUNIOR COLLEGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 


. The Plan Adopted in 1921. 


a. 


b. 


$2000 per junior college district annually. 
$100 per student in A.D.A. the previous year. 


. How the 1921 Plan Was Supposed to Operate in 1930-31. 


a. 
b. 





16 junior colleges at $2000 $ 32,000 
10,192 students in A.D.A. at $100 1,019,200 





(Due to shortage of funds only $70.43 was actually appropriated.) 





Total state aid under 1921 plan $1,051,200 





. New Plan Suggested by the Author. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


$5000 per junior college district annually. 
$50 per student in A.D.A. the previous year. 
$800 per full-time instructor (pro rata for part time). 


. How the Suggested New Plan Would Have Operated in 1930-31. 


a. 
b. 


c,. 











16 junior colleges at $5000 $ 80,000 
10,192 students in A.D.A. at $50. 509,609 
570 full-time instructors at $800 456,000 


(60 part-time estimated as 30 full-time.) 


Total state aid under the suggested new plan $1,045,600 





. Faults of the 1921 Plan. 


a. 


Fixed Allotment. The fixed allotment of $2000 per junior college has become 
relatively unimportant. For the four years from 1922-23 to 1925-26 the $2000 
per college constituted 10 per cent of the total allotment of each year. For the 
next four years, however (1926-27 to 1929-30), it constituted an average of 
only 5 per cent per year. In 1930-31 it was only 3 per cent and is further de- 
creasing. 


. Inequality. Serious inequalities in state aid related to support are now found 


between the different junior college districts. In 1930-31 the State apportion- 
ment to the junior colleges was 22 per cent of their current receipts. It varied, 
however, from a minimum of only 13 per cent to a maximum of 36 per cent. 


. Student Attendance. The 1921 plan places almost exclusive premium on student 


attendance to the neglect of other important factors of basic costs of main- 
tenance, employment of instructors, and expansion of the curriculum. It tends 
to increase the number of students per instructor. 


. Number of Instructors, The 1921 plan gives no incentive or stimulus to in- 


crease the number of instructors. Yet this is essential if the curriculum is to be 
varied and broadened. 


. Curriculum. The 1921 plan gives no incentive to broaden the curriculum, espe- 


cially by the introduction of semi-professional courses and other types of ter- 
minal courses adapted to the widely varying abilities and needs of the very- 
democratic junior college which admits all high school graduates. Rather the 
1921 plan puts a premium upon conservatism and a narrowly academic cur- 
riculum. 
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6. Advantages of the Suggested New Plan. 


a. 


Fixed Allotment. The fixed allotment of $5000 per junior college (total $80,- 
000), would again approximate 10 per cent of the total annual apportionment. 
That this is a reasonable proportion is shown by the fact that in 1930-31 11 per 
cent of the current expenses of the junior colleges of the State went for general 
control and for operation and maintenance of the school plant. 


. Equalization. The suggested plan tends to reduce the inequalities pointed out 


above (see 5, b). A detailed computation shows that seven of the eight districts 
which in 1930-31 received over 22 per cent of their income from the State 
would receive less under the suggested plan than under the present one. The 
one receiving the greatest amount of state aid would be reduced from $157,000 
to $137,000. Six of the eight districts which received less than 22 per cent would 
receive more under the suggested plan than under the present one. The one 
receiving the smallest amount of state aid would be increased from $17,000 to 


$27,000. 


. Improvement of Instruction. The suggested plan tends to encourage the avoid- 


ance of large classes by securing more instructors, thereby presumably improv- 
ing the quality of instruction and the possibility of closer and more frequent 
instructor-student contacts. There is danger as the junior colleges increase in 
size that they may adopt too extensively university methods of teaching in ex- 
cessively large groups. 


. Curriculum. The suggested plan tends to encourage the broadening of the cur- 


riculum, especially in the offering of semi-professional and other types of ter- 
minal courses which are almost sure, at least in the earlier years of their ex- 
istence, to be somewhat more expensive on a per capita basis than the academic 
courses. This plan would encourage the local junior college to adapt its offer- 
ings to meet the varied needs of modern life. 


. Rational Basis, The suggested plan gives a rational basis for adjustment be- 


tween overhead expense, student cost, and instructor cost. (For “Overhead” 
see 6, a, above). In 1930-31, the ratio of students to instructors in California 
junior colleges was approximately 18 to 1. The proposed apportionment of $50 
per student and $800 per instructor, which is in the ratio of 16 to 1, approxi- 
mates this same ratio, thus tending to weight these two vital instructional fac- 
tors (students and instructors) approximately equally. 


. Total Apportionment, The total amount of the state apportionment would re- 


main essentially unchanged. This is not a plan to increase state support, but to 
redistribute whatever state support is given on a more rational and educationally 
stimulating basis. It proposes that students and instructors should be consid- 
ered of approximately equal importance in determining the apportionment oi 
state funds. 


. Possibility of Increased Apportionments. While, as just stated, the plan js 


designed to retain the present amount of state aid, it can be easily modified to 
provide for a larger total amount without changing its essential nature. Per 
capita allowance both for students and instructors could be increased 10 per 
cent or 20 per cent, for example. 


. Possibility of Increased Semi-professional stimulus. The suggested plan could 


easily be modified, if desired, still further to encourage offerings of semi-pro- 
fessional and other types of terminal courses. For example, instead of $800 
per instructor, an apportionment of $900 or $1000 or more could be made for 
each instructor in such subjects. 


. Possibility of Improving Preparation of Instructors. Stimulation of additional 


study or other professional preparation on the part of instructors could be 
made, if desired, by providing additional apportionment per instructor for those 
having the master’s degree, those with two years of graduate work, those with 
the doctor’s degree, those with summers of foreign travel, etc. 

















ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


F. S. HAYDEN 
Principal, Citrus Union High School and Junior College 


HE Administrator's Philosophy of Education. The first great 
administrative problem of the junior college is that of the 
administrator himself. The success or failure of the junior 
college depends to a large extent upon the philosophy of edu- 
cation held by the administrator. If he considers education a 

sacred heritage of the race which it is his apostolic duty to hand on to the 
next generation he will have one type of junior college; if, on the other 
hand, he visualizes his institution as a vital, growing part of a complex, 
progressive age he will have a totally different junior college. A perusal 
of some junior college manuals will indicate that they have accepted their 
function as preparatory in the narrow sense of the word. A little language 
and mathematics, English, science and history taught in the traditional 
academic manner prepare for higher culture. Most junior college manuals, 
however, evidence the work of an administrator who is facing the new 
day. His junior college is a new institution in a new and changing world. 
He has sensed its experimental opportunity and its obligation to produce 
dividends in terms of life assets. It is not a sheltered institution built in a 
cloistered dell far away from the cross-roads of life, but an educational 
factory built by the taxpayer for the purpose of helping him and his pos- 
terity to solve the problems of life. 

When the writer was a graduate student at the University of Chicago 
years ago certain civic problems of the South Side were staring the Uni- 
versity in the face and there seemed to be no way to interest the city in 
their solution. Finally it dawned upon certain members of the faculty 
that they were just as eligible to civic offices as any other citizen of Chicago, 
and that, perhaps, city politics were not entirely out of the pale of a college 
professor after all. As a result many of the social problems then pending 
have been cleared up, and Lorado Taft, for some years, has been employed 
in the great project of beautifying the Midway Pleasance. The graduate 
student of social and scientific problems at the University now finds him- 
self immersed in a great seething laboratory of human activity. 


And so I say the first problem of the junior college is the administrator 
himself. If he is of the old school, his college will be an old-time academy, 
unless he is capable of conversion and a rebirth. If he is of the new day, 
he will be the type of man depicted in R. F. Green’s study of the admin- 
istrator. “The present rapidly developing junior college is presenting a 
new field for educational development, a new challenge to the administra- 
tors of this institution. There can be no limit to the high calibre of con- 
structive ability required.” 





*An address before the Junior College conference held at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, July 6, 1932. 
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The Curriculum the Major Problem. The next major problem in junior 
college administration is that of the curriculum. This, of course, will be 
largely colored by the problem we have just discussed, “The Adminis- 
trator’s Philosophy of Education.” We will take it for granted, however, 
that he is a modern administrator who “putteth his hand to the plow and 
looketh not backward.” His is a problem of discovering new courses that 
meet the problems of the new day and of putting new content into the 
traditional educational courses. Dr. Judd of the University of Chicago 
says, “The junior college is the institution which should mark the transi- 
tion from emphasis on content to emphasis on organization. The student 
should pass out of the junior college matured by his training to the point 
where he is ready to enter the field of constructive thinking.” Dr. Judd 
has here touched on a vital point : the sacredness of content must give place 
to reorganization to meet new problems. One of our graduates in his 
commencement oration coined a new expression. “Not only,” said he, 
“should the student be so educated that he will light on his feet when 
thrown head over heels, but also when he is thrown heels over head.” If 
native intelligence is the ability to adapt to new situations, then education 
should help and not hinder the process. 


The writer has just been attempting for two semesters to stimulate and 
direct the thinking of seventy-five young people in a course in psychology 
in the junior college. While acquiring a knowledge of psychological terms 
and principles, the students have been constantly alert for opportunities 
to apply these principles in their own problems of learning and of social 
adjustment. Current magazines such as Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Sci- 
entific Monthly, Religious Education, etc., have furnished from week to 
week topics for current reports such as the following: “Catastrophe or 
Social Control,” “Fallacies of Psychoanalysis,” “Genes, the Units of 
Heredity.” 

Teachers are so prone to be subject-minded that they often forget that 
curriculum subjects are not an end in themselves. In describing the motely 
crowd paying tribute to Cesar, Casca says in “Julius Cesar,” “the rabble- 
ment shouted . . . and threw up their sweaty nightcaps, and uttered 
such a deal of stinking breath that it almost choked Cesar.” In 
surveying another gathering of the populace in “The Lady of the Lake” 
who one minute shouted “God save the King” and the next extolled the 
athletic prowess of the exile, Douglas, King James exclaims, “Oh ye many 
headed monster thing, who would want to be your king?” From such 
expressions in literature it is only a step to the recent national conventions 
in Chicago with their rowdy balcony audiences. The wealth of man’s ex- 
perience in the past should throw light on the problems of the present and 
the future. I am well aware that “man does not live by bread alone,” but 
I also have a conviction that some of the present-day teaching neither 
edifies man’s soul nor adds to his physical well-being. 

Morale of the Student Body. The junior college administrator who 


would build an efficient institution has another vital problem to take into 
consideration, namely, the morale of the student body. Booth Tarkington, 
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in his play, “Oh, Clarence,” portrays a family that is not a family but 
three independent units: father, mother, and daughter. Into the house 
in which they live there comes a returned soldier, Clarence. He so changes 
the atmosphere that soon every member of the household is calling, “Oh, 
Clarence,” and through congenial conversation and common interests they 
are knit together into a family. The junior college with only freshmen 
and sophomores, and with its community contacts, offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for student life. A large percentage of the students can participate 
in common activities. Citrus Junior College has rather a unique plan of 
college banquets. Six times a year the entire student body treats itself to 
a free banquet. Student committees have charge of the banquets and 
programs that follow. Student interests, announcements, and awards are 
a part of each program, and student attendance is approximately 90 per 
cent. 

The aim of the junior college should be the development of a socially 
efficient human being; one with the right attitude towards life both with 
regard to work and the use of leisure time; one who is not a community 
misfit but a happy, effective, social human being. 


In W. M. Proctor’s book on the junior college Wm. Fuller of Modesto 
Junior College tells of student activities in their junior college. He makes 
the statement that 80 per cent of all junior college students belong to one 
or more school activities not including athletics. He further says, “One 
cannot overestimate the value of this work to the student and to the com- 
munity. The fear that the junior college will lose the cultural training of 
the old type college is easily dispelled, especially if we take a more modern 
view of the meaning of culture. What these young men and women are 
getting from being associated with faculty leaders in the different lines 
and from the added opportunity for participation in student activities may 
not be the same as that given by the old type of college, but it is surely 
fitting them to live under modern conditions by keeping them in an uplift- 
ing democratic environment for at least two years beyond the high school.” 


Hitching the Faculty Bus to a Star. The next problem which the 
writer considers nearest the heart of a good administrator is the personnel 
of the teaching staff. Teaching is the primary function of the junior 
college. Research may well be left to the four-year and graduate institu- 
tion, but teaching can be practiced in junior college in the good old Mark 
Hopkins style. And by teaching we do not mean simply the imparting 
of knowledge. We mean a broadening of the vision of youth, an inspira- 
tion for greater social service, a development of the basic principles and 
fundamental facts by means of which youth can think through and arrive 
at decisions for himself. 

Dean Morris says, “In the establishment of a junior college no one 
feature can compare with that of the personnel of the faculty.” President 
Wilkins of Oberlin College says, “The college exists because society desires 
that youth be taught. Teaching is the thing primarily expected of the col- 
lege. Many other things are by-products of the college, but teaching is, 
in the last analysis, the function of the college.” 
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President Lillard of Sacramento Junior College says he would not 
select instructors (a) who are interested in research instead of teaching ; 
(b) who teach subjects instead of students; (c) who rely mainly on the 
lecture method; (d) who have readers; (e) who depend mainly on a 
text-book; (f) who quit studying after receiving their last degree; (g) 
who lack a sense of humor. 

If this seems rather an idealized symposium for the junior college 
teacher, our answer is that we may come nearer the real teacher by hitch- 
ing our faculty bus to a star. 

It is also self-evident if we are to have the student activities spoken 
of in former paragraphs, we must have instructors vitally interested in 
such activities. In looking over the papers of a teaching applicant for the 
junior college most administrators are more interested in the physical and 
social vitality of the applicant than in his degrees. In fact, many admin- 
istrators are skeptical of the Ph. D. degree unless it be coupled with years 
of successful teaching plus vital social participation. Dr. Lange one time 
said, “Normally a Ph. D. applying for a junior college position should be 
asked to present a certificate of rebirth.” In an opening in Citrus Junior 
College this spring there were at least a dozen very select applicants. Of 
these, three had the Ph. D. degree, but the Board finally chose a man with 
an M. A., plus successful teaching experience, plus a fairly well rounded 
program of college and community activities. 

Given this type of junior college faculty, chosen for their great desire 
and ability to teach, with a broad social experience and an interest in 
young men and young women, our junior colleges have an unprecedented 
opportunity to render a great service to the community and the nation. 


The Relationship of the Junior College to the Community Is Our 
Final Thought. Dr. Eells in his recent book says, ‘““The second important 
aspect of the popularizing function of the junior college relates to its 
efforts to meet community needs. This is a rich field of service in which 
the junior college may lift, in a most wholesome way, the cultural stand- 
ards of their communities.” Dean McKenzie of Detroit Junior College 
says, “I think it a great mistake to limit the scope of the junior college. 
If democracy is to be preserved by education it will be by bringing educa- 
tion down to the masses.” 

Many of our leading educators have predicted that eventually the 
junior college will take over, in a large part at least, the extension function 
of the university. Many of our junior colleges are at present offering 
rich courses of study and lectures to the people of their community. 


The San Bernardino Junior College offers a splendid array of both 
vocational and cultural courses to the adults of its community. The agri- 
cultural work at Chaffey furnishes another fine example. The Chaffey 
catalogue says, “In all of the agricultural work there is constant correlation 
with the farms and farmers of the community. Classes for adults are a 
part of each year’s work. Night classes are held during the winter for 
farmers, where courses are given in entomology and general horticulture.” 
Citrus Junior College offered courses last year in psychology, science, 
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modern literature, current history, gymnasium, Spanish, wood shop, etc., 
with an enrollment of approximately four hundred. 

Not only is the junior college an asset to the community, but the com- 
munity is an asset to the junior college. It is a loyal bulwark back of the 
junior college. Every community takes a great pride in its junior college. 
There is also a mutual uplift between college and community. Each is a 
challenge to the other. Furthermore, the community furnishes a great 
human laboratory right at hand in which both student and teacher can 
work. Actual participation in one community problem is better than a 
dozen fine spun theories for a Utopian democracy. 

These and many more problems confront the junior college adminis- 
trator who faces the new day. He is a great explorer and with the spirit 
of the explorer will listen to the voice, 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go 
and look behind the Ranges 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost 
and waiting for you. Go.” 


REMEDIAL READING 


ELIZABETH T. SULLIVAN 
Psychologist, Santa Rita Clinic, Los Angeles 


cussion asked for at this time on the program obviously is in- 
tended to apply to remedial reading for high school students. 
The suggestion is carried that all students do not “read as they 
run”—that reading with eagerness and ease is not always listed 
among the accomplishments of students in the high school. It is well 
known that many students avoid literature and other subjects that draw 
heavily on reading content. The findings of a carefully carried out survey 
reveal a wide range of abilities represented by high school students as 
regards their power to gather thought from the printed page. This survey, 
which included college freshmen as well, showed a range from third-grade 
ability to that of superior adult as measured by certain standard tests. 
The remedy for this situation lies in recognizing the cause. Of prime 
importance is the necessity for an abundance of material suited to the 
interests and abilities of the students. This requisite need not be con- 
sidered here. Throughout the country much excellent work has been 
done relative to the growth and development of children and the parallel- 
ing interests and abilities. The results of these studies are in general 
agreement and are widely accepted by makers of courses of study every- 
where. Publishing companies have kept in touch with these investigations 
and have furnished the schools with much excellent reading matter— 
books sound in content, attractive to the eye, and scientifically prepared as 
to quality of paper, length of line, type, spacing, illustration, color, etc. 
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The arbitrary and mechanical phases of reading are frequently over- 
looked by teachers. The average student has little difficulty with reading. 
On the other hand, a considerable number of students, equally intelligent, 
have serious difficulty with this process. The difficulty cannot be alto- 
gether in the material. Part of it must be found in the reactions of the 
readers themselves and in the conditions which produce these reactions. 
The necessity for more knowledge has prompted the valuable restudy of 
children and youth being made throughout the country. Certain of these 
studies undertaken to discover the difficulties a reader encounters in 
learning to read indicate that a variety of factors may influence the 
quality of the reading. 


Of prime importance is recognition by the teachers of the arbitrary 
and mechanical phases of reading. That recent and stimulating study 
reported by the Hawaiian Academy of Science is timely for our considera- 
tion. The investigator, Miss M. E. Smith, was anxious to find out how 
children would prefer to read if they were not forced by necessity to 
follow the arbitrary conventions of their elders. The tests given aimed 
to uncover the natural inclinations of children before attending school 
and also after they had had instruction in either an oriental language or 
in English or in both. Altogether 740 children, ranging from two to 
nine years of age, were studied, besides 112 adults. The test consisted 
of “reading” a page of pictures arranged in five rows of five pictures each. 
The pictures were of objects which would be thoroughly familiar to even 
the youngest children, for instance, a ball, a shoe, an apple, a cat. The 
page was set down squarely in front of the children tested with no hint 
of where to begin. They were told, “Let’s see if you can tell what these 
pictures are.” The young children followed a haphazard scheme or lack 
of scheme, apparently beginning with the picture which interested them 
the most. There was, however, a slight tendency to begin nearer the right 
margin than the left and also to start in the lower part of the page. Some 
children followed a spiral pattern, naming the pictures in turn all around 
the edge of the page and then traveling toward the center. Apparently 
children have to be taught to start the page at the top. It is not a natural 
tendency. 


The direction once established, the eye must be trained to its move- 
ment in reading. The works of Huey, Erdmaman and Dodge, Judd, Horn 
and others indicate the muscular habits that must be established before 
ease of reading may follow. (Charts showing the movements of the eye 
in reading were introduced at this point.) 


Other factors which complicate the task of the reader. In addition to 
the arbitrary and mechanical nature of the reading process, other condi- 
tions influence the quality of reading and persist with dire consequences 
throughout the elementary school and on into the high school. Prominent 
among these conditions is impaired vision. Satisfactory vision is some- 
thing taken for granted all too often. Many students in the high schools 
today are unsatisfactory to their teachers and thoroughly discouraged 
themselves because they do not see well enough to gather what is on the 
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pages they need to read. This condition in many cases has persisted for 
years, resulting in an accumulation of weakness in vocabulary, spelling 
and content. It is needless to point out here that skill in reading and love 
for reading will not result from this distracting experience. The follow- 
ing are some other causes discovered to underlie the reading disability 
of many young people, including boys and girls of high intelligence and 
exceptional social advantages: Eye movements not established; oral and 
visual presentation of the same word not recognized as the same word; 
failure to distinguish small differences, as between “f” and “e,” “h” and 
“k,” “y” and “j”; print, script and their own handwriting not recognized 
as different representations of the same word—all conditions having their 
beginnings in the primary grades and continuing on into the high school 
if not counteracted by teaching or overcome by happy chance. Failure to 
perceive the meaning involved in long sentences often explains reading 
disabilities and accounts for poor standing in other subjects as well. De- 
pendence on people reading to them in childhood has been given by young 
people as the reason for their lack of achievement in reading. Connected 
with this is the habit they formed of culling the page for meaning, grasp- 
ing at the content, unaided by words important to meaning but, alas, 
unfamiliar to them. 


Emotional attitudes of major significance in developing skill and a 
desire for reading. The emotions of the reader play an important part 
in his reading. Embarrassment, fear of failure, dread of censure from 
home and ridicule of classmates—all are destructive in their influence. 
These emotional states frequently result in weakened concentration, clouded 
observation, impaired memory and reasoning, and increased nervousness. 
Young people struggling under the handicap of weakness in reading are 
usually conscious of their increasing deficiencies, but pride or self-distrust 
prevents them from making known the condition until a limit is reached 
beyond which progress in school work cannot be made without more com- 
mand of the letter of reading. Beyond a doubt, the emotional attitude of 
the reader is of major significance in developing skill and a desire for 
reading. Discouragement, humiliation, nervousness of long standing re- 
garding reading achievement intensify the difficulty and prevent successful 
results. Good readers tend to become better readers and net more from 
reading. Poor readers tend to become poorer readers and net increasingly 
less from their attempts at reading. In the case of high school students in 
need of remedial reading, in many instances, these effects have been accu- 
mulating since their elementary school days. In other instances, the dif- 
ficulty began with an emotional upset when these sensitive, unstable 
adolescents were making the academic and social adjustment to high school 
conditions. If their native tongue was other than English, they have been 
struggling to overcome an added difficulty. 


Suggested remedial measures. At the outset make every effort to de- 
termine the specific difficulty or difficulties. Strive to remove the emo- 
tional strain and distraction. Begin to establish confidence. Work to im- 
prove the letter of reading. As steps in the process, verify the records 
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of vision and hearing. If these records are of long standing, have exam- 
ination made to determine the present condition of these sense organs. 
Build up a large vocabulary readily recognized by sight and sound. Work 
for definite meaning of words. Arrange for abundant practice in catching 
meaning in sentences and paragraphs. Break up the negative adaptation 
the student has developed toward the reading page. To this end, in all 
remedial work avoid for a time the old n:aterial the reader is accustomed 
to use. Turn aside from the old and widely used literary selections— 
poems, novels, essays, debates—which are associated with his non-achieve- 
ment—oftimes associated so inseparably with his defeat that he has pro- 
jected the cause of his deficiencies on to them. They have become enemies 
to resist or to avoid. 


In the beginning lean toward reading content that challenges the live- 
liest interest of the student—machinery, art, physics, athletics, electricity, 
dressmaking, or motion picture. We know that interest heightens percep- 
tion. When interest lights the way, half-observations clarify and minor 
difficulties disappear with magic-like swiftness. As literal difficulties de- 
crease the glow of achievement warms. Confidence and self-respect begin 
to return and the day comes, sometimes with surprising suddenness, when 
a positive attitude is again developed toward reading matter. 

The removal of the negative attitude and the development of a positive 
attitude toward reading are but the beginning. This marks the recovery 
of ground lost or the beginning of ground never built in. It is at this 
point that the student may be returned gradually to the old literature— 
the literature of utility and culture incorporated in the general course of 
study. The general goal is still ahead. Whether the goal will be reached 
depends upon the motivation of the reader, on the advantage he may see 
in paralleling or approximating the achievement of his classmates. 


This is the challenge for the teacher. This reaches the quick of the 
profession of teaching—building up attitudes, intensifying desires for 
specific achievement, establishing intermediate goals as the spirit of the 
student flags, temporarily modifying the objectives, stimulating the student 
from day to day, from term to term along the path of his weakening 


dynamic trends until under his own power he may go the rest of the way 
alone. 


Just how can this be done? What is the prescription? There is no 
specific. How this may be done depends on the individual student and the 
individual teacher. This discussion ends with the feeling that much more 
could be said on the subject. The scope of this paper, for reason of time, 
was deliberately limited to emphasizing the importance of the mechanical, 
perceptual and emotional factors involved in reading—the letter of read- 
ing without which the life-giving spirit grows weak. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS* 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


Chief of the Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Education 





LY HE development of standards for accrediting junior colleges 
as provided by the California School Code is a very difficult 
task. The standards which I shall present are to be con- 
sidered as tentative and not established standards. They have 
been developed with the effective co-operation of junior col- 
lege administrators, professors of education, and graduate students with 
practical experience in secondary education. The writer is particularly 
appreciative of the contribution made by the graduate students in Dr. 
Walter C. Eells’s seminar at Stanford University. The formulation of these 
standards is distinctly pioneering work. With the exception of Arnold 
Edward Joyal’s study, a doctor’s dissertation dealing with “Factors Relat- 
ing to the Establishment and Maintenance of Junior Colleges with Special 
Reference to California,” + there is little in the literature on junior colleges 
which is of specific and practical value in formulating junior college stand- 
ards which may be used for the purpose of accrediting junior colleges. 

What Is a Standard? A standard is a law or a rule or regulation 
established by an authorized body or individual. One of its purposes is 
to prevent abuses. To realize that purpose a standard establishes a mini- 
mum. Standards which establish minima should not be of such character 
as to restrict good practice or retard wholesome development. Standards 
which result in institutional conformity at the expense of student growth 
and development are not desirable. 

Dual Purpose Desirable. A standard should have more than one pur- 
pose. It should serve to prevent abuses and to point the way towards 
ideals. It may be maintained, then, that a standard has a dual purpose. 
The desirable formulation of standards should consist of a series which 
includes standards establishing minima and others fixing ideals. If stand- 
ards do not serve to aid institutions to move towards realizable ideals, 
there is danger that institutions which have barely met minimum require- 
ments, being assured of accreditation, may become complacent and cease 
to improve their services. 

Complaint against standards seems to be inevitable. Some say they 
do too much and others say they do too little. Both types of critics fre- 
quently are quite sincere. The complaint of these sincere critics, however, 
seems to become invalid if the premise is accepted that standards have the 
dual purpose of establishing minima and ideals. If standards are estab- 
lished for this dual purpose, and a procedure provided affording institu- 
tions time and opportunity to grow towards the realization of ideals, com- 
plaint against standards should be reduced to the minimum. 

Advantages of Dual Purpose. Standards established for the dual pur- 
pose indicated have very practical advantages. Administrators who accept 





*Paper presented at the Junior College Conference at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, July 7, 1932. 
+Published by the University of California Press, Berkeley, 1932. 
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this dual purpose of standards can explain to their boards that they can 
not be content with meeting minimum requirements and that they must 
plan to grow towards the attainment of higher standards. Planning, in a 
practical way, to achieve realizable ideals will prevent abuses, complacency, 
and will induce wholesome growth and development. 


Importance of Interpretation. The importance of the interpretation of 
standards can not be stressed too much. A sound and acceptable philosophy 
of education should serve always as a guide in interpreting standards. 
Openmindedness, sincerity of purpose, and scientific evaluation should | 
characterize the interpretation. It should be borne in mind that the rejec- 
tion of an interpretation is justified whenever it is definitely demonstrated 
that such interpretation would retard rather than advance the welfare 
and the well-being of the students whose interests the standards are 
designed to advance. 


To sum up, then, the major premise which should control the formula- 
tion of standards for accrediting junior colleges may be stated as follows: 
A series of standards shall be formulated which shall include minimum 
requirements and ideals designed to aid an institution to maintain a 


minimum acceptable program of study and to become continuously more 
effective in its service. 





Tentative Standards for Accrediting Junior Colleges* 


It is suggested that these standards apply to all tax-supported institu- 
tions desiring to be designated as accredited junior colleges. They affect 
specifically the financial status of district junior colleges since “no junior 
college district . . . shall be entitled to receive any apportionment 
from the state junior college fund for any junior college which has failed 
for three consecutive years to comply with the standards prescribed by 
the State Board of Education for accredited junior colleges.”—School 
Code, Section 4.944, 


The junior colleges now in existence may be exempt from meeting any 
of the prescribed standards, provided evidence is submitted to the State 
Department of Education justifying such exemption. However, junior 
colleges established in the future are required to meet every one of the 
prescribed standards after such institutions have been in existence for 
three or more years. These standards are: 


I. Minimum Curricula. An accredited junior college shall maintain at 
least the first and the second types of the following curricula: 


1. A general curriculum designed for those who desire a general cul- 
tural education adapted to the social demands of modern civilization. 
2. Semi-professional or technical curricula designed for those who 
desire to complete their formal education in the junior college by 
pursuing a two-year curriculum which will prepare them for the 
occupations intermediate between the professional and the skilled. 
3. A pre-liberal arts curriculum designed to fit students for advanced 
education of the same character in senior colleges or in universities. 











*In accordance with Sections 4.943 and 4.944 of the School Code of California, 1931. 
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4. Pre-professional curricula designed for those who desire to com- 
plete the lower division requirements for special fields in higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

5. Special curricula designed to meet the needs of adults in the area 
which the junior college serves. 


II. Admission. The requirements for admission to the junior college 
shall be: 
1. Evidence of graduation from a standard high school. 
2. Evidence of the ability of mature individuals to pursue satisfac- 
torily any of the offerings of the junior college. 


III. Teaching Staff. No junior college shall be accredited which after 
the third year of its existence has fewer than ten full-time instructors or 
the equivalent. A full-time instructor is one whose teaching schedule is 
twenty credit hours per week. 

After September 1, 1935, each instructor in non-vocational subjects 
shall have a minimum of two years of graduate work, including a master’s 
degree or its equivalent. At least three years of successful teaching may 
be substituted for the second year of graduate work. 

Every instructor in non-vocational subjects should have at least a teach- 
ing major in his principal teaching field. No instructor should teach any 
non-vocational subject without at least a teaching minor or its equivalent 
in that field. 

Each instrucor in vocational subjects shall have had at least three 
years of successful experience in the field in which he teaches and a 
special credential such as may be prescribed by the State Department of 
Education. 


IV. Size of Classes. An average of thirty students per class shall be 
deemed a satisfactory criterion for determining an acceptable size of 
classes. 


V. Teaching Schedule. The teaching schedule of junior college in- 
structors shall not exceed twenty credit hours per week.’ However, in 
some subjects a schedule of not more than fifteen credit hours per week 
may be deemed adequate. 


VI. Library. The library shall have at least three thousand carefully 
selected volumes, which shall be increased to five thousand within the 
first three years of the life of the institution. There shall be at least 
twenty-five carefully selected periodicals. There shall be bound volumes 
of these periodicals for at least three years previous, provided such are 
available. 

The annual budget, exclusive of salaries, shall be at least five thousand 
dollars until (or unless) the library has at least five thousand volumes. In 
such case the budget shall be at least two thousand dollars. 

A librarian shall be in charge and adequate assistance shall be provided. 

The library shall be properly housed in a separate building, or in a 
separate wing or portion of the main building. The books and periodicals 





1Two credit hours in a laboratory subject shall be deemed the equivalent of one 
credit hour in a non-laboratory subject. 
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shall be properly catalogued and adequately shelved. The study room 
shall accommodate at least one-fourth of the regular students enrolled. 

VII. Guidance. The junior college shall maintain an effective guidance 
program, including a personnel director, designated by the principal, who 
shall supervise such guidance work and develop an integrated program of 
guidance in which each instructor shall participate. 

VIII. Records and Reports. Financial and student records and re- 
ports shall be filed on standard forms approved by the State Department 
of Education. 

IX. Buildings and Grounds. The junior college should have a campus 
of not less than twenty acres in order that adequate provision may be made 
for buildings, landscaping, athletic fields and future growth. There shall 
be adequate provision for laboratories, library, auditorium, gymnasium, 
shops, and offices. 

X. Success of Students. 

1. No junior college shall be accredited if, after the third year of its 
existence, official records are not available giving evidence of the degree 
of success of its students. 

2. Each junior college shall file annually student personnel data on 
forms to be prescribed by the State Board of Education. 


Tentative Standards for the Formation of Junior College Districts* 


I. Taxable Capacity. The taxable capacity of the area proposed to be 
included in the formation of a junior college district shall have an assessed 
valuation in an amount which, through the levy of a district tax not in 
excess of twenty cents on each hundred dollars of estimated true wealth 
of taxable property, as computed from the last preceding report of the 
State Board of Equalization, shall yield an amount which, when added to 
the available state financial aid for junior college education, will be deemed 
adequate for a junior college in the proposed area. 

II. Action of High School Trustees. The members of the governing 
boards of the high school districts of the area to be included in the forma- 
tion of the junior college district shall indicate in official communications 
to the superintendent of public instruction that there is need of a junior 
college in the high school districts they represent and that they are willing 
and ready to meet the expenses involved in making a junior college survey 
as required by law. 

III. Size of Institution. The minimum facilities shall be the following : 
1. Adequate buildings and grounds fora 4. Adequate laboratories. 


minimum enrollment of 200 students. 5. Adequate shops. 
2. Adequate school furniture, equipment, 6. Adequate health and physical educa- 
and supplies. tion facilities. 


3. An adequate library. 

IV. Student Personnel. The minimum enrollment, after the institu- 
tion has been in existence three years, shall be 200. 

V. Teacher Personnel. The minimum teaching staff, after the institu- 
tion has been in existence three years, shall be ten full-time instructors or 
the equivalent. 





*In accordance with Section 2.672 of the School Code of California, 1931. 
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VI. Curricula. The curricula shall be based upon a study of the edu- 
cational needs of the area to be served by the junior college and the taxable 
capacity of the junior college district. They should include at least the 
following: 


1. General curricula designed for those who desire a general cultural 
education beyond the high school level. 

2. Semi-professional or technical curricula designed for those who 
desire to complete their formal education in the junior college by 
pursuing a two-year curriculum which will prepare them for the 
occupations intermediate between the professional and the skilled. 





CONFERENCE OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CONFERENCE of all-day proportions is being organized by the Western 
A Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Thursday, October 13, 

1932, in San Francisco. The full announcement of this conference will be 
issued in connection with the official program of the Convention of City and County 
Superintendents (October 10-13 in San Francisco) by the State Office. 


The theme of the morning session will be “The Frontiers in Advanced Educa- 
tion.” Leading representatives of the University of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Brother Leo of St. Mary’s College will participate in the discussion. 
Dr. Ernest C. Moore, President of the Western Association, will preside. 


The luncheon meeting will be devoted to the theme, “What Is the Present View- 
point in Advanced Education?” President James A. Blaisdell of Claremont Colleges 
and another representative speaker (yet to be announced) will develop the theme. 


The afternoon session will give consideration to “The Situation in California— 
A Critical Analysis of the Carnegie Foundation Report.” Dr. Merton E. Hill of the 
University of California; Dr. Paul E. Webb, Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation 
Commission; Dr. Frank Thomas, President Fresno State Teachers Colleges; Charles 
S. Morris, Dean San Mateo Junior College; and Nicholas Ricciardi of the State 
Department of Education have been invited to express their views. 


It is desired that as wide publicity as possible be given to this meeting in view 
of the deep interest of the problems and the prominence of the speakers. 


A. J. CLOUD, 


Secretary, Western Association of 
Colleges and Seconda: , Schools. 

















THESES WRITTEN IN CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITIES IN CANDIDACY FOR 
GRADUATE DEGREES IN EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1931-1932 





Assembled for the Committee on Educational Research Activities by | 


FRANK C. TOUTON, Chairman 








This list is published in the QuaRTERLy for the purpose of reveal- 
ing to the profession the general nature of the problems in education 
studied and reported on by graduate students in the colleges and 
universities of California. 





In October, 1929, we adopted the policy of publishing annually in the 
October number of THe Quarterty reports of “Research Projects of the 
Secondary School Level Carried on in California Cities” during the preceding 
school year, together with a record of “Theses Written in Candidacy for Grad- 
uate Degrees in Education” during the preceding academic year in the colleges 
and universities of California. These reports have now developed to such 
proportions that space for both cannot be given in this number of THe Quar- 
TERLY, and the publication of the research projects will be deferred until the 
January number. In submitting the reports on these secondary school projects, 
Dr. Frank C. Touton, chairman of the Committee on Educational Research 
Activities, says: 


“The materials for this year seem to me to be excellent. . . . It is 
certainly a credit to the California school systems to be able to report in 
a given year so much material and of such high quality.” 


The publication of the activities and findings of the research departments 
of the several school systems of California is a distinct service to public educa- 
tion and is a valuable aid to teachers and administrators in finding ways by 
which to improve school conditions. This service, rendered to all the schools 
of the State by the Society through its QuarTeRy, also forms a valid reason 
why all secondary schools should hold Institutional membership in the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education—Enitor’s Note. 























AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA | 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


Benjamin McCay Avpricu 
Thesis: A critical study of certain factors determinative of school organiza- 
tion, with special reference to secondary school divisions. 
Arnotp Epwarp Joya 
Thesis: Factors relating to the establishment and maintenance of junior col- 
leges, with special reference to California. 4 
Francis WASHINGTON KiRKHAM 
Thesis: Educational accounting of youth to eighteen years of age in a rural 
consolidated school district. 
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ReyNoLp CLUFF MERRILL 
Thesis: The efficacy of special methods courses as compared with a general 
methods course in a teacher-training program for elementary schools. 
Ear, THOMPSON 
Thesis: Tax exemptions in the United States, and their justification. 
The Degree of Doctor of Education 
Joun Harotp BuTLer 
Thesis: An historical account of the John F. Slater Fund and the Anna T. 
Jeans Foundation. 
Joun Frepertc CHING 
Thesis: Types of windows as factors in the ventilation of classrooms. 
Rosert Locke Cooke 
Thesis: Trade and industrial education for girls and women in California. 
ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY 
Thesis: An analysis of the student personnel problem in the small college. 
GRAHAM Crain LooFsouROW 
Thesis: The validation of test materials for the discovery of problem be- 
havior tendencies in junior high school boys. 
Yimson Hsin Tsao 


Thesis: Status, organization and significance of University Extension é in the 
United States. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 
Amos Epwin CLark 
Thesis: Rules and regulations of the city board of education. 
Tuomas MAtcotm Brown 
Seminar Study: A plan for remedial reading. 
Marcaret Dawson DANIEL 
Thesis: Comparative merits of four methods of teaching subtraction. 
Sitas Leavitt FisH 
Thesis: The expenditures for government and the expenditures for educa- 
tion in Arizona, 1912-1929. 
HELEN Patricia GALLAGHER 
Seminar Study: An analysis of the training program for music supervisors 
in California. 
Orson Pratt GREER 
Thesis: Survey of the one- and two-teacher schools in Arizona. 
MyrtLe GUSTAFSON 
Seminar Study: Trends and tendencies in the teaching of junior high school 
English. 
Hyman Haypis 
Seminar Study: An analysis of existing legislative provisions relating to 
state school building funds. 
ArTHUR BLAINE INGHAM 
Thesis: A study of the educational program of Pacific Grove High School 
in its service to the community. 
Eura M. Kester 
Seminar Study: Experimental data on individual differences for beginning 
students in education. 
Kyte Arpen Lyon 
Seminar Study: Injuries of pupils in the Oakland public schools. 
Euocia CASTILLO MACADANGDANG 
Seminar Study; A proposed health program for the Laoag city school sys- 
tem, Philippine Islands. 
James VINCENT McKIernan, Jr. 
Seminar Study: Biology in California high schools: requirements and 
facilities. 
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Mary EvizasetH McLean 
Seminar Study: How to guide teachers in their effort to carry out an activity 
program intelligently. 
Beverty Matcotm Nevison 
Thesis: Factors conditioning the need for study rooms in secondary schools. 
Lutit1a Wynn O’KELLy 
Seminar Study: A one-year course in vocational civics for girls in a rural 
high school based on a study of community and individual needs. 
Exvrzasetn Gites SICHLER 
Seminar Study: Discipline in secondary schools (general.and particular). 
Louis Harry Sortais 
Seminar Study: Special provisions for physcial education in the secondary 
schools. 
Cuartotre Mag PricHarp TINKER 
Thesis: Studies in lesson assignments in elementary grades. 
Dante, THomas WILLIAMS 
Seminar Study: A study of the department head as supervisor in some large 
California high schools. 
Seminar studies are not available for circulation. 


AT THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


Bertram Haroitp ApAMs- 
Thesis: Some aspects of the popularizing function of the junior college. 
Davi Biiss AusTIN 
Thesis: The probable effect of the development of the public junior college 
on the enrollment of the small liberal arts college. 
Emmett CLarkK 
Thesis: Improvement of teachers in service. 
Lawson PenvLeton Cooper 
Thesis: Beginnings of creativeness in art. 
Rusy Ment Cooper 
Thesis: A determination of the amount of overlapping in the content of ele- 
mentary readers. 
Harotp Prescott Davipson 
Thesis: Musical analysis course for junior high school. 
Paut WITHERSPOON Davipson 
Thesis: The problem of continuation education in rural high school districts. 
Fern EvizasetH Miter 
Thesis: Effects of the tenure law in California as reported by the teachers. 
James Harrison PAvutin 
Thesis: Procedure for guidance in secondary schools, based on a study of 
the guidance program of the Chaffey Union High School and the 
Upland Junior High School. 
Joun Carvin Price 
Thesis: Study of the teacher tenure in California. 
Leonarp Monroe SHARPLESS 
Thesis: Note reading test for high school freshmen. 
Roy Evetyn Simpson 
Thesis: Vocational survey of the city of Pomona, California. 
Ruta Reynotps STRALEY 
Thesis: Suggestions for home economics curriculum based on a community 
survey. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 
James Crove, Jr. 
Dissertation: The legal liability of the school district for damages. 
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MarcarRET CorNWELL JONES 
Dissertation: Judgments of parents regarding procedures for training chil- 
dren in the home. 
Apert Cart Metts 
Dissertation: The California county school organization as it functions in 
Los Angeles County. 
Hosea A. WHITENECK 
Dissertation: The service load and the service cost of janitor-engineers in 
the elementary schools of Southern California. 
NormMAN Rosert WuHyYTOCK 
Dissertation: Achievement and remediation of entering junior college fresh- 
men in certain fundamental processes relating to the study of 
English. 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education 
Frances ALETHA ADAMS 
Thesis: The teaching of literature in the junior high schools. 
DeWitt TALMADGE ADKINS 
Thesis: The legal status of the pupil as it bears on public school admini- 
tration. 
Nan MITCHELL ALLAN 
Thesis: An analysis of behavior problems encountered in a traveling child 
guidance clinic. 
IrMA THOMAS ALLEN 
Thesis: The status of typewriting in the junior high schools of California. 
DianA WrouUGHTON ANDERSON 
Thesis: Supervision of student teaching of physical education for women in 
teacher-training institutions. 
Frep WARREN AXE 
Thesis: An investigation of scout-leadership as a basis for the training of 
scoutmasters. 
HELEN MANCHEE BARNETT 
Thesis: Procedures in teaching creative music. 
Roscozk BowMAN BANCROFT 
Thesis: Maintenance of attendance in adult education. 
Ciinton Otto Bay 
Thesis: A study of the counseling activities of college deans of men. 
Syivia IRENE BeckwitH 
Thesis: The organization and administration of classes for deaf children. 
J. Ricuarp Bretry 
Thesis: Problems in teaching speech in secondary schools. 
AbvELAIDE EL1zABETH BLYTHE 
Thesis: The outcomes of instruction in English literature. 
Detoss Harrison Bowers 
Thesis: The Los Angeles County Juvenile Court. 
Roscor C.irrrorp BRADBURY 
Thesis: A study of D and F grades in senior high school mathematics. 
GerorGcia STOETZEL BRANAMAN 
Thesis: A survey of private care of the feeble-minded in Los Angeles County. 
ELizaABETH ANNIE BuRCHAM 
Thesis: An investigation to determine the adequacy and efficiency of the 
Glendale High School commercial curricula. 
Epitn Burtis 
Thesis: A study to determine how the junior high schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia handle those functions generally conceded to be the work of a 
visiting teacher. 
CoLteMAN Haut BusH 
Thesis: Procedures in teaching machine calculation. 
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E.izaBETH ByrkIT 
Thesis: The educational program of the National Parks. 
THomas CUMMING CARRELL 
Thesis: Some problems involved in the use of the textbook. 
Georce Henry CARTER 
Thesis: A survey of ninth grade general science in Los Angeles county. 
FLorENcE Zoe CHASE 
Thesis: The status of physiology as a high school subject. 
Iva Emmett CHILps 
Thesis: Analysis of homemaking problems of women who left high school 
before graduation. 
Cuartes E. CLark 
Thesis: Instructional principles and devices for the teaching of Spanish. 
Jennie ELeanor CLAuson 
Thesis: A study of a battery of tests to determine social adjustment of boys. 
Frank Netson CLEMENSEN 
Thesis: The status of debate in the high schools of California. 
Wicsur Kirkpatrick Cops 
Thesis: Retardation in elementary schools of children of migratory laborers 
in Ventura County, California. 
IsaBeL SmitH COLE 
Thesis: The interpretation of mathematics marks given in ability groupings. 
Litian NieEtsen Cote 
Thesis: The musical abilities and interests of junior high school pupils. 
Neue Azpitt CoLe 
Thesis: Analysis of activities basic to a course in modes and manners. 
Autce J. CAMPBELL CoLvIN 
Thesis: Status of music in secondary schools of the United States. 
Joun Wyntoun Comrie 
Thesis: An investigation in remedial reading. 
EstHer J. Conrap 
Thesis: A personnel study of junior college women. 
Exsre EtHet Cooper 
Thesis: Historical development of the content and method of teaching pri- 
mary reading. 
ARTHUR FISHER CoREY 
Thesis: A survey of pupil achievement and ability in the rural schools of 
Orange County. 
Lita EvizaBeTH CORNELL 
Thesis: The educative use of the short story. 
Jeanette Hotmes BALpwin CourtRIGHT 
Thesis: A comparative study of the school records and the occupational 
records of high school graduates who were secretarial majors. 
Harry Huston CrawFrorp 
Thesis: The status of instruction in aviation in public secondary schools in 
the United States. 
Joun Monroe CurnutTt 
Thesis: A character education study as carried on in a Los Angeles junior 
high school. 
HannaH Cusack 
Thesis: The historical consideration of the concept of cultural education. 
EizABETH Ruppert CUTHBERTSON 


Thesis: A comparison of the abilities in ninth grade algebra of boys and 


girls of equal intelligence. 
Vinci. Dewett DAHL 


Thesis: The geographical distribution of juvenile delinquency in Los An- 


geles County. 
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Leste Howarp DANIs 
Thesis: A study of the effectiveness of procedures for reducing failures in 
high school. 
Lura May Dean 
Thesis: Procedures for the better articulation of kindergarten and primary 
education. 
Visa Mauve DICKERSON 
Thesis: Free reading in the teaching of English literature. 
Mauve Drxon 
Thesis: Materials and methods for enriching the social studies in the junior 
high school for the accelerated groups. 
JosEPHINE MarGuERITE DouGLas 
Thesis: The manner and degree to which personality and temperament traits 
interfere with the functioning of mental ability to affect the aca- 
demic achievement of children in the rural elementary schools. 
GarLanp McC.Lunc FEAMSTER 
Thesis: Methods of teaching the essay. 
GENEVIEVE GIBSON FEENEY 
Thesis: Comparison of formal activity methods in the social studies. 
Aveck Leroy Fercuson 
Thesis: Survey of the educational program of the Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale, California. 
Bernice ANNE FLYNN 
Thesis: The organization of a free reading list for junior high school 
English. 
James THOMAS FoRTNER 
Thesis: The correlation of general shop with fifth and sixth grade social 
sciences, 
Auice E. FreepMAN 
Thesis: Der Wandervogel: Its history and influence. 
Francis CHALMER FULLENWIDER 
Thesis: The aims and curricular organization of commercial education on 
the junior college level. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON GARNER 
Thesis: Trends in the curriculum, content and methods of teaching second- 
year algebra in high school during the period 1899-1929. 
Witiiam Georce GILson 
Thesis: An objective rating of physical education programs for boys in Los 
Angeles County high schools. 
Frances Louise Goopson 
Thesis: An experimental study of various bases for ability grouping in high 
school English. 
BertHA DraBKIN GoopwIN 
Thesis: The teaching of French through extensive reading. 
Betty Goutp 
Thesis: Methods of teaching Mexicans. 
EstHER MARIE GRAEF 
Thesis: A study of the aims and values of mathematics in secondary schools. 
MABEL VirGINIA GRANDSTRAND 
Thesis: The preparation of a word list for elementary schools. 
EvizaBETH Harriet GRAVES 
Thesis: The teaching of literature through free reading. 
Ear.te Mitton GREEN 
Thesis: A survey of the Riverside elementary school building needs. 
Zora GLADys GRIDLEY 
Thesis: An experiment in the correlation of English and social studies. 
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Crype Royat Guyer 
Thesis: The educational philosophy of Sir Thomas More in relation to con- 
temporary educational theory. 
SAMUEL JoHN HABERMAN 
Thesis: Current practices in the organization and administration of junior 
high school curricula in certain cities of the United States. 
NELLIE TurRNER HANKINS 
Thesis: The present status in California of teaching foods classes in cor- 
relation with the high school cafeteria. 
Acnes NaTALie HANsoNn 
Thesis: Procedures involved in asking questions in the classroom. 
Cecm. DonaLp Harpesty 
Thesis: Indicia of teaching success. 
Grorce CartTon HarpInG 
Thesis: Analysis of the nature and frequency of Supreme Court decisions of 
the various states of the United States for 1929 and 1930 in respect 
to their application to school administration. 
Evita ANNE Harris 
Thesis: Education for weight control through diet; A library survey with a 
resultant mechanical invention. 
FRANKLIN CLay HEMPHILL 
Thesis: How to secure suitable publicity for a city school system. 
Lesiie Eart HENDRICKSON 
Thesis: Physical, mental, social and recreational values of high school 
physical education. 
Crara Avice HERNDON 
Thesis: A study of certain educational implications in the life and works of 
Browning. 
Eruet CrowLey HERRELL 
Thesis: Methods of teaching typewriting in secondary schools. 
Grace WHEELER HERRIMAN 
Thesis: An investigation concerning the effect of language handicap on men- 
tal development and educational progress. 
Eveanor Hicks 
Thesis: Analysis of problem-solving instruction and types of problems in 
seven series of current arithmetic texts. 
Leta SEVERANCE HILEs 
Thesis: Traditional school handwriting compared with that of an activity 
school. 
E..ten Loupen H1nsHILwoop 
Thesis: The adaptation of mathematics to the individual needs and interests 
of pupils. 
Leste Warp Hoopes 
Thesis: Problems of special schools for unadjusted boys within the school 
district. 
Frank SmitH Horne 
Thesis: The present status of negro education in certain of the southern 
states, particularly Georgia. 
Howarp Cuester Hoon 
Thesis: The status of vocational guidance in the junior high schools of 
Southern California. 


Gertrupe GrinNELL Howarp 
Thesis: An experimental study of the comparative achievement of pupils 
with unified subject-matter and a single teacher and with subject 
divisions and departmentalization. 
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MarGareT LouisE Howarp 
Thesis: The relation of reading comprehension to success in the social 
studies in junior high schools. 
STANLEY Forp HowLanp 
Thesis: The comparative effectiveness of three plans of ability grouping in 
junior high school. 
Epona Errie HuGHES 
Thesis: A comparison of the experience and training of social science teach- 
ers of Los Angeles County with their success rating. 
O.vie Bee HuLTEN 
Thesis: Subject combinations in secondary school teachers’ programs in 
California. 
Paut Ritey JACKSON 
Thesis: Content of courses and methods of instruction in the continuation 
schools of California. 
Mivprep EveLyn JENKINS 
Thesis: How to operate school clubs in the junior high school. 
HANNA MARSE JENSEN 
Thesis: The development of public opinion in regard to arbitration, with 
special emphasis on the function of the school. 
GeorciA R. BATHE JONES 
Thesis: A study of the duties and activities of heads of departments of 
English in secondary schools. 
Marion Brapiey Jones 
Thesis: Reading rate and comprehension as determining factors in the selec- 
tion of pupils for junior high school typewriting classes. 
Maupe ALIcE Jupson 
Thesis: A study of an activity program for the purpose of investigating its 
motivating potentialities for the rehabilitation of maladjusted school 
children. 
Vioca BertHA KARSTENS 
Thesis: Problems involved in the activity program in the Pasadena ele- 
mentary schools. 
Henry A. KEELEY 
Thesis: The status of interscholastic athletics in the senior high bade of 
California. 
ApriAN Desor KELLER 
Thesis: An evaluation of the adequacy of the teacher- -training courses +s offered 
by the State of California by means of the opinions of beginning 
industrial arts teachers and their principals. 
Eart Lewis KELLEY 
Thesis: The state certification of business education instructors in the 
United States. 
STELLA Marre KENNEDY 
Thesis: Case studies of children in a development room. 
HELENE KERSHNER 
Thesis: A study of the trends in the teaching of physiology. 
EpitH KEYSER 
Thesis: A comparative study of overstatement among students of different 
races. 
KepHas ALBERT KINSMAN 
Thesis: The teaching of vocational civics in the junior and senior high 
schools of the United States. 
Peart Erretr KiLiion 
Thesis: Provisions for differentiated curricula in senior and four-year high 
schools in California. 
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Ruta Hazert KirkKLanp 
Thesis: A study of the validity of the Long Beach eighth grade general 
science tests. 
Lora Woopworts Kitc# 
Thesis: An experiment in integrating testing with learning in high school 
biology. 
Truman Crarre KuvEHN 
Thesis: Analysis of the duties and functions of the registrar in the junior 
college. 
May Core Kuun 
Thesis: A study of the teaching of physiology in the American school. 
Paut Russett Kurtz 
Thesis: Entrance requirements to state and certain private or endowed uni- 
versities, 
Crarence AtFrep LAMB 
Thesis: A course of study in printing and related subjects for continuation- 
school classes. 
Harry Bapcer LANE 
Thesis: The present status of secondary education for negroes in Texas. 
DonaLcp WuiTmMan Larwoop 
Thesis: County centralized purchasing of school supplies in California. 
Jatmar Wittiam Lawson 
Thesis: Escondido Union High School district consolidation survey. 
Date V. Leever 
Thesis: A comparison of the Smith Hughes and the Los Angeles plan of 
teaching animal husbandry under urban conditions. 
Warp Wiu1amM Leis 
Thesis: The status of education for Mexican children in four border states. 
Preston Cure LIGHTFOoT 
Thesis: A survey of housing, equipment and materials used in industrial 
arts department of the Los Angeles junior high schools. 
Ciara Hevtene LIKNeEss 
Thesis: Measuring the outcomes of English composition. 
Doucias Porter Lucas 
Thesis: A study of the professional status of the school superintendents of 
California. 
Harrison Puerps McCAnpDLess 
Thesis: How to prepare or qualify for the teaching profession. 
Francis Brown McCottom 
Thesis: Measurement of progress in corrective physical education. 
Honora ExizasetH McGuire 
Thesis: The safety of the pupil on the way to and from school. 
Guorta Q. Montcomery McINTiRE 
Thesis: The objective measurement of the social adjustment of fifth and 
sixth grade pupils receiving instruction under an activity curriculum. 
Exeanor McVey 
Thesis: Reading lists in English literature used in secondary schools. 
Gertrupe MacDona.Lp 
Thesis: A study of girls’ home membership problems, 
Mitprep Lewis MACPHERSON 
Thesis: Methods of teaching Spanish by the direct method. 
Fay Mawnan MaTHES 
Thesis: Courses in home problems and family relationships for secondary 
school boys. 
Vesta MirraE Mawe 
Thesis: The status of merchandising education in the junior college. 
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Mary MENDENHALL 
Thesis: An investigation of extracurricular activities in six Quaker colleges 
of the United States. 
Matruias Woop Merritt 
Thesis: Practical problems involved in the lecture-demonstration method in 
science. 
Erwin Newton MITCHELL 
Thesis: An investment phase of a course in economics for the secondary 
school. 
KenNeETH CENTRE MITCHELL 
Thesis: An experimental work on supervised versus unsupervised study in 
seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic. 
Tuomas Mitton Mock 
Thesis: A comparative study of the behavior of pre-adolescent elementary 
school boys. 
HELEN ScHELL Mor 
Thesis: The vocational significance of a course in general inorganic chem- 
istry to the practice of nursing. 
JouNn FLESHMAN MONTGOMERY 
Thesis: Avenues to advancement in the teaching profession. 
Epwin Cart Morcenrotu 
Thesis: The use and value of personality trait rating scales in secondary 
schools and colleges. 
Vircinta Hotmes Moses 
Thesis: Articulation in business education between junior colleges and higher 
institutions in California. 
Georce U. Moyse 
Thesis: Vocational guidance of junior college students in California, with 
especial study of the Glendale Junior College. 
Vernon Howarp MULLINS 
Thesis: Survey of junior college curricula with regard to occupational 
opportunity in art. 
WInnirFreD CATHERINE MurPHY 
Thesis: Social service aids in school organizations. 
Acnes BLANCHE NESBIT 
Thesis: Teaching junior high school English on an activity basis. 
ELeANor EveELyN NEWHALL 
Thesis: An analysis of activities in teaching algebra. 
THEODORE RoosEveLtT NICKEL 
Thesis: Non-promotion in Kern County. 
HELENA Grace PetrovitcH-Nr&coscH 
Thesis: Procedures in teaching an ungraded class of superior pupils in the 
upper elementary school. 
ALMA Marcaret Norton 
Thesis: Methods of teaching sight singing in the elementary and junior 
high school. 
RutH Norton 
Thesis: The use of supplementary reading lists in teaching the social studies. 
Winirrep ANNA NUGENT 
Thesis: The status of elementary business training in the junior and senior 
high schools of California. 
Vow Bopkin NULL 
Thesis: A study of nationalism and education. 
Acnes Mary O’Brien 
Thesis: An analysis of the professional literature relating to the teaching of 
Spanish. 
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Cuirrorp VERNON Ojé 
Thesis: The control and prevention of dishonesty in schools. 
Frank Epwin OLpER 
Thesis: Teacher training in agriculture for elementary schools. 
James Patrick O’Mara 
Thesis: The organization and administration of curricula in California public 
junior colleges. 
ALAN BERTHOLD PARKER 
Thesis: The relationship of grades in music classes to grades in other school 
subjects in high school. 
Evetyn May PARKER 
Thesis: A survey of the teaching of salesmanship in secondary schools and 
sales organizations. 
HELEN MADELINE PARMENTER 
Thesis: A unit of study centered around the comparison of the Amazon and 
the Nile rivers. 
HELLINE M. Patrerson 
Thesis: An historical survey of the changing educational aims and attitudes 
in relation to cultural changes following the Renaissance. 
J. P. Patterson 
Thesis: Investigation of liability of California school districts for injuries 
arising from negligence. 
HELEN PEASE 
Thesis: The practical problems involved in teaching history in reverse order. 
Vincent Cooper Peet 
Thesis: Methods of teaching general aeronautics in the public secondary 
schools of Southern California. 
Lrx1an Loser Pepparp 
Thesis: Procedures for teaching a course in textiles. 
Fay Van Ness TILpen Perry 
Thesis: A study of foods tests for use in the secondary school. 
Lena Marie PETERSEN 
Thesis: Free reading in the junior high schools of Los Angeles. 
Grace Fern Petteys 
Thesis: An analysis of the reading activities of secondary school pupils. 
DorotHy TRUEBLOOD PHILLIPS 
Thesis: Units of work in English composition. 
Lee Ropert PINGREE 
Thesis: A study of practices in the teaching of civics in the junior high 
schools of California. 
Frank JosePH Powers 
Thesis: Football injuries in the colleges of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain areas. 
Evetyn Dotores REYNOLDS 
Thesis: A study of migratory factors affecting education in north Kern 
County. 
ALLEN THEODORE RICHARDSON 
Thesis: A follow-up of four hundred forty behavior problem boys enrolled 
in the Fort Hill School (1927-1928). 
Auice CorneLiA RINGHEIM 
Thesis: Nursing and pre-nursing curricula in junior colleges. 
Veca BrucMAn Roserts 


Thesis: Some vocational possibilities for women trained in home economics.. 


Jesste Witper SALISBURY 
Thesis: The influence of Christianity on education. 
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CueEsTeR BALLARD SANDERSON 
Thesis: An experimental study of the value of homogeneous grouping in the 
B7 grade. 
Epwarp E. Sanpys 
Thesis: A survey of the English courses offered by the junior colleges of 
Southern California. 
Joy Wr1tt1amM ScupperR 
Thesis: An analysis of the important factors contributing to effective pupil 
guidance in a junior high school. 
Joun Brxpy SHEPARD 
Thesis: The preparation and duties of the boys’ physical education depart- 
ment heads in the Los Angeles senior high schools. 
BLANCHE BAuTzER SMITH 
Thesis: An analysis of the current methods of teaching primary reading. 
Jennincs Lavert SNoppY 
Thesis: A survey of the methods used in adjusting the truant boy in the 
Los Angeles schools. 
EvaLyN ATTERBERRY SOLOMON 
Thesis: An evaluation of music courses in certain California junior colleges. 
LaurRA MARIE STEINOUR 
Thesis: How to teach vocabulary as a part of the high school English course. 
Georce T. STEINSULTZ 
Thesis: Trends in shifting support of public schools to larger territorial units. 
CLARENCE Perry STEVENS 
Thesis: A study of the pandemic movement in secondary school chemistry. 
Roy Quincy STRAIN 
Thesis: Pupil achievement in the Compton junior high schools. 
Eart W. Sturces 
Thesis: A study of the noon-day activities in the junior high schools of 
Southern California. 
ErHet MacKenzie SULLIVAN 
Thesis: Case studies of graduates of a Los Angeles junior high school. 
CHARLES ERNEST SUTCLIFFE 
Thesis: Problems of testing in physical education. 
Harry ALBERT SWART 
Thesis: Tennis technique measurement. 
Maset-Etta Brown SWEET 
Thesis: The validation of an orientation test. 
CLARENCE REUBEN SWENSON 
Thesis: Administrative considerations in the handling of unadjusted boys in 
senior high school, with special reference to discipline. 
Mase Utiey TEED 
Thesis: The determination of the placement value of a commercial occupa- 
tion survey. 
Epna PAuLiIne TENNANT 
Thesis: Recent trends in the aims of the teaching of English composition. 
Joun Gaver TERRY 
Thesis: A survey of the military secondary schools in the United States. 
Maupe AuGcusta TETTELBACH 
Thesis: The place of the fine arts in the junior college curriculum. 
Marian Drxon THOMAS 
Thesis: A survey of certain problems in the teaching of Spanish based on 
the professional literature in the field. 
Annie LaurizE TILSON 
Thesis: An experimental study in remedial reading in fourth grade. 
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Emit Orto Toews 
Thesis: A brief history of German language instruction in American educa- 
tion. 
Mary Littian TuRNER 
Thesis: Factors that influence attendance in the high schools of rural com- 
munities. 
CHRISTENA ANNE URQUHART 
Thesis: Financing the high school newspaper. 
Lopa MuLLeN WapsworTtH 
Thesis: A study of pupils’ opinions regarding their teachers. 
Harotp Brooks WALKER 
Thesis: Pupils’ attitudes towards teachers as a basis for selection, placement, 
and rating of teachers. 
Anita WEIL 
Thesis: An analysis of teaching load, training, and salaries of teachers of 
Whittier Union High School for the first semester of 1930-1931. 
Louise E. WELLER 
Thesis: The improvement of silent reading in the primary grades through 
directed drill. 
HELEN WessTerR WILLIAMS 
Thesis: A follow-up study of girls who have attended the Redlands High 
School. 
CaroLine MitcHELL WICKLIFFE 
Thesis: Values of teaching modern foreign languages in the secondary 
schools. 
Jesste WarpLAw WILLIAMS 
Thesis: Methods of teaching through activities in the primary school. 
Bernice Lioyp WILSON 
Thesis: Junior high school dramatics. 
Frances M. SANBORN WILSON 
Thesis: The correlation of junior high school subjects with the social studies. 
HeEten ExvizasetH WILson 
Thesis: The method and extent of realization of the aims of recreational 
reading. 
Homer Cyrus WILson 
Thesis: Evaluation of graphic aids to comprehension of social science texts 
in junior high school. 
Leonarp T. WILSON 
Thesis: A scientific evaluation of economic geography textbooks used in 
senior high schools. 
Wrarp Henry WILT 
Thesis: Practical arts education for mentally retarded boys. 
BeuLaH BEATRICE Woops 
Thesis: A study of high school architectural drawing. 
WILLIAM JAMES WoRTHINGTON 
Thesis: A study of the vocational and avocational values of bookkeeping 
gained from high school study as applied to actual business expe- 
rience and the fulfillment of aims and objectives of business educa- 
tion. 
Eimer THomas WortHY 
Thesis: Orientation courses in junior colleges. 
Currrorp ALLEN WRIGHT 
Thesis: Methods of correlating general science with other subjects of the 
curriculum. 


GaAITHER CoTHRAN WRIGHT 
Thesis: The effectiveness of dramatization in vitalizing social studies. 


S 
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Lorna Amy WRIGHT 
Thesis: A study of certain personality traits that reinforce or interfere with 
the function of mental ability to affect school achievement. 


AT THE LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


Hozsson Dewey ANDERSON 
Dissertation: A social study of the Alaskan Eskimo. 
WILLIAM STURGEON CASSELBERRY 
Dissertation: Symptomatic factors in delinquency. 
EviseE HENRIETTA MARTENS 
Dissertation: A study of the overt problem behavior of school children ex- 
posed to clinical adjustment. 
JoHn Hawkins NapIer, Jr. 
Dissertation: The origin and development of the public high school in Cali- 
fornia. 
HERBERT POPENOE 
Dissertation: A study of attitudes among public school teachers. 
RutH Haines THOMSON 
Dissertation: Events leading to the order to segregate Japanese pupils in 
the San Francisco public schools. 
FLAup ConARoE Wooton 
Dissertation: The transfer of the local control of education in Scotland from 
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